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PREFACE 



This review of the finances of Vermont is the realiza- 
tion of a purpose formed while preparing a history of taxa- 
tion in that commonwealth which appeared in the Columbia 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law in 1894. 
It was possible at that time to go no further into the gen- 
eral theme of the finances than the revenue side. But a 
presentation of every important aspect of the financial his- 
tory seemed then worth while, and it is this which it is 
hoped is here given. The subject, however, is a large one. 
My chief aim, so far as the review has gone into details, 
has been to make it a true record. While I can hardly hope 
this to be altogether the case, in view of the mass of ma- 
terial to be consulted, it is possible the statement of the 
course of events reveals in essentials the spirit of the suc- 
cessive periods. 

It should be said that many facts relating to taxation 
which appeared in my history of that phase of the finances 
up to 1894 are not repeated, but that nothing of signifi- 
cance to the larger topic consciously has been omitted. The 
statistics of the Appendix, however, supplement portions 
of the text. The conditions underlying the different pro- 
jects of legislation have been indicated to some extent by a 
short glance at the political and economic history and char- 
acter of the commonwealth. 

No bibliography is given, in view of the fact that Miss 
Adelaide R. Hasse has covered the subject so completely in 
her index prepared for the Department of Economics and 
Sociology^ of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. A 
349] 
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few special reports appearing since 1904 are all that could 
be added, aside from the serial publications, and these re- 
ports have been mentioned in footnotes. 

Acknowledgment is made of the assistance received from 
the Carnegie Institution in the collection and preparation 
of materials for this monograph, and especially of many 
helpful suggestions from Professor Henry B. Gardner of 
Brown University. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the courtesy of the officials of the Vermont State Library 
and the New York Public Library, of the auditor and treas- 
urer of Vermont, and of the Hon. Joseph A. DeBoer, of 
Montpelier, all of whom have contributed in making needed 
information available. F- A. W. 

Lowell, Mass., September i, 1912. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

Some idea of the political and economic history of Ver- 
mont is indispensable if the financial history is to be under- 
stood, but a review of general conditions in this connection 
must be brief, referring only to a few of the more signifi- 
cant phases. 

One must remember that Vermont is young in years; that 
settlement on an extensive scale did not occur until after 
the French and Indian War; that when settlement began a 
controversy over jurisdiction between New Hampshire and 
New York almost immediately followed; that this contro- 
versy kept the “ New Hampshire Grants ” in turmoil even 
before the Revolution ; that only a portion of the territory 
accepted at any time New York’s government, and that the 
Revolution led to an independent state, which continued 
from 1777 to 1791, when it was admitted to the Union as 
the fourteenth commonwealth. It is to be remembered, too, 
that during the New York period and that of independence 
the community, while made up of first-rate New-England 
stock, equal in mind and body to great occasions, was small 
and poor, as its youth made inevitable. Even in 1790, after 
some years of active immigration and comparative pros- 
perity, the population had reached only 85,425. 

Before admission to the Union it was, of course, a dis- 
tinctly agricultural community, and it has been so ever 
since, despite the rapid growth of manufactures in 
recent years. Population grew fast from 1790 to 1810: 
353] o 
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the gain for the first of these two decades was eighty-one 
per cent and for the second forty per cent. Again, from 
1820 to 1830 there was another considerable gain — nine- 
teen per cent. But during the eighty years since 1830 popu- 
lation has grown only from 280,652 to 355>95^- the 
period from 1790 to 1810 was the golden age of Vermont, 
it was because people found there a fertile soil and could 
till it with success. The soil still is fertile and it can be 
tilled with profit. The lure of the West has passed and 
the cities now hold less fascination for the young. 
Hence the dominance of agriculture in Vermont is apt to 
continue for many years, notwithstanding an annual pro- 
duct much less in value than that of manufactures. It is 
true there has been a decrease in improved acreage, from 
3,286,461 in 1880 to 1,632,803 in 1910 — certainly a notable 
falling off, if “ improved acreage ” has meant the same 
thing in both years, which probably is not the case. But 
the average value of land per acre has increased — from 
$9.70 in 1900 to $12.52 in 1910 — and the average value of 
all property per farm has increased still more — from $3,276 
in 1900 to $4,445 in 1910. The total increase in the value 
of farm property during this decade was from $108,451,- 
427 to $145,399,7285 or about thirty-four per cent,^ and, 
making due allowance for the general rise in prices, it un- 
doubtedly signifies improving conditions in agriculture. 

The progress in manufacturing deserves more than pass- 
ing notice. Household industries were general and exten- 
sive throughout the decades before 1810, and the common- 
wealth was as self-sufficing as it well could be. But house- 
hold industries steadily disappeared after the second war 
with Great Britain, while before the Civil War manufactur- 
ing establishments of any size did not grow rapidly in Ver- 



* Bulletin, Agriculture, Vermont, Thirteenth Census. 
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mont. Since the Civil War, however, and particularly 
since 1890, manufacturing in establishments has gone for- 
ward to a marked extent. Thus, the number of establish- 
ments was 1,883 ill i860, 3,270 in 1870, 2,874 in 1880 
3,031 in 1890, and 4,071 in 1900, while the value of pro- 
ducts was for i860 $14,637,837, for 1870 $32,184,606, 
for 1880 $31,354,366, for 1890 $38,340,066, and for 1900 
$57,623,815. The census of manufactures taken in 1905 
showed a continuance of this advance. A new classification 
in that year excluded from “ establishments ” a great num- 
ber of hand industries, so that only 1,699 establishments 
were considered. But these 1,699 establishments turned 
out products valued at $63,083,611, in comparison with 
products valued at $51,515,228 for similar establishments 
in 1900. Again, the figures for 1909 show progress, al- 
though it is less marked, for in that year establishments to 
the number of 1,958 had a total product of $68,310,000.^ 
The seven leading industries in 1909 were stone work, tex- 
tiles, butter and condensed milk and cheese, lumber and 
timber, paper and wood pulp, flour and grist, and foundry 
and machine-shop products. Stone manufacture had in 
that year a product valued at $12,395,000. This industry 
has been growing very rapidly. 

To manufacturing is due the fact that Vermont, during 
the past two decades, has made a gain in population of 
23>S34- During the last decade, from 1900 to 1910, the 
population of places of 2,500 or more inhabitants increased 
nearly four times as rapidly as did the commonwealth as 
a whole, while the population of rural territory decreased.® 
It is fair to assume that, if the present tendency in manu- 
facturing continues, it will of itself stimulate agriculture 

’ Bulletin, Manufactures, Vermont, Thirteenth Census. 

^ Bulletin, Population, Vermont, Thirteenth Census. 
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to some degree. Both interests moreover may look with 
some confidence upon the ultimate large utilization of the 
great waterwa}'’ between the St. Lawrence and New York. 
It is difficult to believe that a body of water like Lake 
Champlain, when connections with the Hudson and the 
St. Lawrence shall have been further improved, will not 
one day be the channel of much commerce. 

Yet the growth of manufacturing and commercial activ- 
ity will not, it would seem, for a long time at least, greatly 
affect the distinctive character of Vermont. Hence the 
political history of the commonwealth is instructive in its 
bearing upon the future. The towns as municipal bodies 
have, on the Avhole, controlled that history, because each 
town has had a representative in the lower branch of the 
General Assembly. Indeed, from the beginning of inde- 
pendent government until 1836, there was but one clearly- 
defined legislative body, although the governor’s council 
did as a matter of fact exercise legislative functions. In 
that year a Senate was added, and the members of the 
new body were distributed to the counties on the basis of 
population. But the small towns, by numerical prepon- 
derance in the House of Representatives, continued to give 
the agricultural element of the population a disproportion- 
ate representation. The largest city, Burlington, having a 
population of 20,468, has one member of the House; the 
town of Somerset, wfith a population of 27, also has one 
member. 

Any change in the near future from this status of repre- 
sentation is improbable. The constitution of Vermont is 
difficult of amendment. The provision for amendments 
permits proposals but once in ten years; both branches of 
the General Assembly must approve a proposed amend- 
ment at two successive sessions, after Avhich it goes to the 
people. A series of proposed amendments was passed by 
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the General Assembly of 1910, but no one of them had 
reference to town representation. The amendments which 
have been adopted since 1836, when a Senate was in- 
troduced, have been those of 1850, giving to the voters 
of counties the privilege of electing the chief county 
officers; those of 1870, providing for biennial instead of 
annual elections and for biennial sessions of the General 
Assembly; and that of 1883 by which the secretary of state 
and auditor of accounts are elected by the people. While 
the constitution cannot be amended easily, that fact has no 
direct bearing upon the taxing power of the legislature. 
The provisions on this subject are liberal and give free 
scope to legislative discretion.^ 

From the first, economic and political conditions natur- 
ally have been reflected in financial history. Before the 
establishment of independent government fiscal methods 
having characteristics of both New England and New 
York were applied to the towns, but the time was too short 
and the situation too disturbed to permit anything like a 
distinct development. The independent government began 
in the Revolution, and the war and relations with New 
York determined the course of financial history. A rural 
community found the general property tax reasonably satis- 
factory before the Civil War, and legislation relating to 
the general property tax had first place in the finances. The 
Civil War gave the debt the chief prominence. The debt 
disposed of, corporation taxes came to the front by reason 
of the growth of industry, transportation and commercial 
enterprise. For the same reason dissatisfaction with the 
general property tax has appeared, but the preponderance 
of the farming element in the House has been a bulwark 

* In State vs. Clement National Bank, decided in 1911, the supreme 
court of Vermont held, as it had in other cases, that classification of 
property for purposes of revenue was permissible. 
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of defence for this tax. The progress of certain centers of 
manufacturing has been in striking contrast with the sta- 
tionary position or decadence of many rural towns in refer- 
ence to population and enterprise, and there is found in 
consequence a very intelligent effort to bring to the 
schools and highways of the rural sections the financial 
support of the commonwealth government.’^ As the eco- 
nomic and political life of the people has been sound, the 
finances generally have been wisely and honestly managed. 
In a conservative commonwealth like this, one would expect 
to find a reluctance to adopt new ideas in public finance, 
and the attitude of the people on the general property tax 
confirms the assumption. But in other respects a pro- 
gressive spirit has been apparent. The best minds of the 
commonwealth have succeeded in impressing themselves to 
a marked degree on financial legislation and administration. 

The financial history of Vermont presents five periods — 
the first extending from the beginning of settlement to the 
formation of an independent government in 1777; the sec- 
ond corresponding with the period of independent gov- 
ernment; the third reaching up to the Civil War; the 
fourth ending about 1878, and the fifth following that date. 
The first of these five periods had little financial signifi- 
cance and might be joined with the second but for the fact 
that the latter was in every way so distinctive. The 
period of independence was in part one of war, and un- 

> The downward movement of population in the distinctly rural com- 
munities as a whole is shown in a valuable analysis made by W. S. 
Rossiter in the March, 1911, number of the publications of-the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, entitled “Vermont. An Historical and 
Statistical Study of the Progress of the State.” “ For more than a half 
century,” says Mr. Rossiter, “ small Vermont towns in most instances 
have been growing smaller in population, and the large towns have 
been growing larger, with their aggregate increase a little more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the loss shown in the former class.” 
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usual methods of financing the war were employed. Again, 
this second period laid firmly the foundation of the fiscal 
system. It is the purpose of this study, however, to devote 
attention more particularly to the three succeeding periods 
— to the financial history of Vermont since the state became 
one of the commonwealths of the Union. These three 
succeeding periods are marked respectively, as I have 
said, by a development of the general property tax, by 
Civil War financiering, and by the growth of corporation 
taxes, accompanied, largely in consequence, with participa- 
tion more and more by the commonwealth in an effort to 
relieve local problems. While the characteristic feature of 
each period will be given the greatest prominence, the minor 
phases will be discussed sufficiently, it is believed, to give a 
true perspective. 




CHAPTER II 



The Finances under New York 

I. Town Revenue. Settlement in the New Hampshire 
Grants began about 1761, and the authority of the New 
York government over the territory was given by an order 
of the King in Council in 1764- Both before and in most 
towns after the latter date local affairs were conducted 
quite in accordance with the New Hampshire charters, in 
the New England way. The one significant fact connected 
with the public finances of this period, however, is the in- 
troduction of the New York system of highway labor 
through a law of 1766 for Cumberland County. This law 
required the election of commissioners and surveyors for 
the county, under whose direction roads were cleared and 
maintained.^ The inhabitants of a town were compelled to 
work “ six Days in the Year, or so many Days as will be 
sufficient for keeping the said Roads in Repair, under the 
Penalty of Four Shillings for each Day every Person shall 
neglect or refuse such service.” Theoretically the whole 
of the Grants was subject to the New York method of sup- 
porting roads. Practically also it was everywhere accepted 
in time, as it became the model of the act passed by the 
Vermont legislature — an act which continued in principle 
for more than a hundred years. 

2. County Revenue. The New York highway tax was 
administered in greater part on the town basis. The other 
legislation for the Grants followed that plan in adminis- 

^ Laws of New York, Van Schaack’s edition, ch. mdccix, p. 487. 
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tration. This consisted in the main of an act relating to 
Cumberland County, in which the usual New York method 
of raising revenue was provided for that district. In other 
words, the county supervisors were to estimate the ex- 
penses of the county and allot to each town its share. This 
share was to be raised by a general property tax. 

3. Provincial Revenue. There is no positive evidence 
that any portion of the Grants ever made contributions of 
consecjuence to the provincial treasury. Charters of land 
granted by New York required the payment of a quit-rent 
of two shillings and six pence a hundred acres, but the New 
York government had found it difficult to collect this 
charge anywhere in the province, and doubtless on the 
Grants there was extreme reluctance to meet it, save in 
some parts of Cumberland pount)c 

4. Effects of Neiv York Jurisdiction. In the matter of 
public finance the net result of the assertion of New York 
authority over the Grants appears to have been the intro- 
duction of the provincial plan of building and maintaining 
highways through labor taxes and the establishment in 
Cumberland County, and to a less extent in Gloucester 
County (lying north of Cumberland), of the New York 
county system. But under that system the assessment and 
the collection of property taxes were by the town officials, 
and the tradition of town autonomy was never seriously 
affected on the Grants. The fiscal activity of the territory 
throughout the New York period consisted mainly in meet- 
ing town expenses with taxes based roughly on general 
property. 




CHAPTER III 



The Finances during Independence 

I. Constitutional Provisions. The fact that the consti- 
tution of Vermont has placed no embarrassing restrictions 
on the power of the legislature respecting the finances 
warrants the omission of any extended reference to its 
specific requirements. The original constitution was iden- 
tical in greater part with the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
which was based upon Penn’s Frame of Government. It 
is sufficient to note that it declared that every citizen is 
“ bound to contribute his proportion towards the expense 
of that protection ” of life, liberty and property which is 
his right as a member of society, and that one of the duties 
of the Council of Censors^ was to inquire once in seven 
years whether taxes had been justly laid and collected and 
in what manner the public moneys had been disposed of. 

1 The Council of Censors was abandoned in 1870. It had served 
the useful purpose for nearly 100 years of passing judgment on public 
officials and their acts. It also had authority to call conventions to 
consider proposed amendments to the constitution. The thirteen mem- 
bers of the Council were chosen by the people once in seven years, and 
these members at the time could not be members of the governor’s 
council or of the General Assembly. The addresses of the Council 
contain frequent reference to the public finances and are a valuable 
source of information upon conditions at the time they were issued. 
The Council came to an end mainly on account of a belief that it was 
not needed as an initiator of amendments to the constitution. There 
appears also to have been a feeling that a periodic and formal criti- 
cism of public servants and their doings was not so imperative as in 
earlier years, and that this was particularly true after the Senate had 
been established. 

18 
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2. The Grand List. The first session of the Vermont 
legislature elected under the new constitution was held m 
March, 1778, and it is supposed a law establishing the list 
was then passed. The doubt upon this point comes from 
the fact that the laws of that session were never printed. 
But in any event those laws were, by provision of the con- 
stitution, temporary, requiring for their complete validity 
the concurrence of the succeeding session. In the first 
printed acts the new grand list law appears.^ It is modeled 
on the Connecticut system of assessment and contains the 
principle on which both town and state taxes were levied- 
for many years. By this act polls, property and income 
were assessed at specific rates by the town listers. Thus, 
all males between 16 and 60 years of age, except ministers, 
the president and tutors of the state college, “ annual school 
masters,” and students who had not taken their second de- 
gree, were to be assessed at £6. Personal property was 
valued at the following rates ; Every ox or steer four years 
old or over, £4; every steer or heifer of three years and 
every cow, £3 ; every steer or heifer of two years, £2 ; every 
steer or heifer of one year, £i every horse or mare of three 
years or over, £3; all “ horse kind ” of two years, £2 each; 
all horse kind of one year, £i each; all swine of one year 
or more, £i each. Money on hand or due “ over and above 
debts charged thereon ” was entered at £6 for every £100. 
Land which had been improved for one year for pasturage,, 
mowing or plowing or was stocked in grass, and which was 
enclosed, w^as. listed at ten shillings an acre. Despite the 
evident purpose of making valuations specific, some latitude 
was allowed the listers. Thus, “ warehouses, shops, work- 
houses, and mills, where the owners have particular im- 
provement or advantage thereof,” were rated according to. 



' Slade , State Papers, p . 295 . 
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the listers’ judgment. Attorneys-at-law were set in the list 
'■ for their faculty,” those having the least practice at £50, 
and the others in proportion, “ according to their practice,” 
the listers having full discretion in making these estimates. 
“ Tradesmen, traders and artificers ” were rated “ propor- 
tionably to their gains and returns.” So, too, articles not 
specifically mentioned in the law were to be valued by the 
listers. The exemptions permitted by the law gave immu- 
nity in respect to assessment for polls, as has been noted, 
to ministers, the president and tutors of the state college, 
schoolmasters and students. They also included the entire 
estates in the towns in which they lived of ministers and 
the president of the college. Lands devoted to schools 
” and other pious uses ” also were exempted. It should be 
noted that no attempt was made to assess either unimproved 
land or ordinary dwelling-houses and farm buildings. 

This was the law under which taxes were levied 
at first by the young state. The Connecticut practice of 
giving fixed valuations to particular items of property and 
the “ faculty ” or income tax of the same state thus were 
introduced into Vermont at the beginning of the new order 
of things. The law remained practically unchanged 
throughout the period of independence. 

3. State Revenue. The greater part of the revenue of 
the state from taxation during this period came from grand 
list taxes. Such taxes, however, were not needed at first, 
as the confiscated property of Tories furnished a consid- 
erable revenue and later on land was sold in large quantity. 
The first grand list tax for state purposes was indeed due 
to an issue of bills of credit, in 1781^ To provide for the 
redemption of these bills a tax of one shilling and three 



' Slade, State Papers, p, 424. The grand list in that year was £149,- 
S41 17s. 6d. ; in 1791 it had risen to £324,796 i8s. pd. 
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pence, lawful money, on the pound of the list was imposed, 
and at the same time and for the same purpose one of ten 
shillings on each acre of land in the state was provided. 
This state land tax and another in 1783 were the only ones 
of the kind that were levied during the period now being 
considered. Grand list taxes, however, were resorted to 
occasionally during the ninth decade of the century. 

The main source of revenue for the state during the first 
years of its independent existence was the confiscated prop- 
erty of Tories. A beginning of sales of such property 
was made in 1777. These sales during the next three years 
were quite remunerative. At the same time occasional 
grants of unoccupied land were made by the General As- 
sembly. But in the fall of 1780 a policy of extensive grants 
was begun. The governor and council were authorized 
to fix the fees, which were made £480 for the first grant — 
that of the town of Montpelier^ — and this sum was to be 
paid in hard money or its equivalent. The same fee was 
required for subsequent grants, but it soon became the prac- 
tice to allow lead and flints as a substitute for hard money. 
Although a considerable revenue was derived from this 
source at a time when the outlook was dark, and although 
immigration was encouraged and friends in other states 
were raised up to support Vermont against New York, it 
is dear that a great waste of resources occurred.^ 

Fees, fines and forfeitures, imposed by the state courts, 
save clerks’ fees, went to the state treasury". A loan office 
was opened at one time, but it played no important part in 
securing revenue for the state. The bills of credit, of which 
mention has been made, were issued in the early part of 
1781 to the amount of £25,155. They were a legal tender 
and were faithfully redeemed. The issue was made quite 



' Proceedings of Council of Censors, 1786, p. 18. 
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as much to provide a circulating medium as to meet the 
fiscal necessities of the state, but the fear of depreciated 
paper currency restrained the people from trying further 
experiments of this sort during the period of independence. 

Still another recourse of the state government, during 
the war, was provision taxes for the support of troops. At 
least one of these provision taxes was levied with the grand 
list as a basis. 



4. County Revenue. Vermont counties during the period 
of independence, and indeed for a long time afterward, 
were merely judicial districts. Each, however, had a treas- 
ury which was responsible for certain payments. Each also 
had some minor receipts in addition to occasional taxes, 
for new buildings. Thus, liquor licenses were granted by 
the county courts and the license charges went to the county 
treasury. 

5. Town Revenue. New towns were for a time during 
the New York period in the hands of the proprietors, who 
voted taxes for any desired purpose on the shares. As' soon 
as the towns were organized grand list taxation began, and 
of course the towns which had been formed before 1777 
made use of that form of taxation after the law of 1778 
had been enacted. The change from New York prac- 
tice, as noted, consisted in the substitution of a poll, in- 
come and general property tax (the last-named being as- 
sessed at specific rates) for a simple general property tax. 
The authority for levying grand list taxes for local needs 
was ample; the law of 1780 was to the effect that such taxes 
could be imposed “ for the purpose of carrying on the war, 
for procuring a town stock of ammunition, for the sup- 
port of the poor of such town, or any other purpose which 
they might find necessary not inconsistent with the consti- 
tution of this state.” The towns also were allowed to tax 
their inhabitants for building meeting-houses and support- 
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ing religious services. The first act on this subject included 
school houses and bridges as well as meeting-houses, and 
provided for land taxes. ^ In 1783 what was known as the 
“ ministerial act ” was passed.^ It required the presence of 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the town or parish to make 
the tax valid, and, if voted, it was to be a tax on the grand 
list. This act later gave rise to much dissatisfaction and 
was amended in one important particular before it was fin- 
ally discarded in 1807. During the period of independence 
it was generally approved and was the means of providing 
church facilities in most of the towns. 

One other source of local revenue is to be mentioned. 
Both the towns chartered by Governor Wentworth, of New’ 
Hampshire, and those deriving their existence from the 
Vermont state government contained provision for public 
lands. The objects mentioned by the Wentworth charters 
w’ere the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, a glebe for the Church of England, the 
first settled minister of any denomination and the schools 
of the town, while those of the Vermont charters w^ere a 
college, a county grammar school, towm schools, the first 
settled minister and the general support of the ministry. 
One share of from 250 to 300 acres w'ent to each of these 
objects. During the period of independence these grants 
played no very important part in the finances of the towns, 
as little public income could be derived from the land. So 
far as is known, the Church of England took possession 
of no glebe before the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, but afterwards several parishes of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church held these lands until their 
right to do so was denied by the United States Supreme 
Court.® On the other hand, the first settled minister of 

* Slade, State Papers, p. 440. ' Ibid., p. 472. 

® The Town of Pawlet vs. Daniel Clark and others. 9 Cranch, 292. 
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' Slade. State Papers, p. 440. • Ibid., p. 472. 

® The Town of Pawlet vs. Daniel Clark and others. 9 Cranch, 292. 
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each town usually made use of his grant, and in time the 
share for the support of the ministry furnished a small 
income. ^ The college lands were without a beneficiary until 
the University of Vermont opened in 1800, and before 
1791 but two county grammar schools had been established. 
Town schools probably derived some support from the 
shares allotted to them, but the importance of these lands 
for educational purposes came later. 

6. Administration. State administration during this 
period was far from systematic in practice. The General 
Assembly had a hand in it, but to a great extent it was com- 
mitted to the governor and council. In respect to the es- 
tablishment of the grand list, however, the General Assem- 
bly had complete control. The lists of the individual towns, 
made up by the listers, were transmitted to the General As- 
sembly through the local members of that body. When re- 
ceived these lists were gone over in committee, and changes 
were frequently made before the grand list as a whole was 
declared complete. Then a rate for state taxes was voted 
m concurrence with the council. The treasurer, on this 
basis, issued warrants to the first constables of the towns 
who, after receiving rate bills from the selectmen, made the 
collections, for which usually they received for compensa- 
tion one pound in every fifty. It is to be remembered that 
during the early part of the period of independence state 
taxes on the grand list were of less importance than were 
other sources of revenue, and were not regular. In the col- ' 
lection of land taxes for the state the selectmen were helcT 
responsible for the assessment of land to the owners, and 
great difficulty was experienced in that part of the admin- 
istration, records of proprietors’ meetings being difficult 
of access, and m collection after the rate bill had been given 
into the hands of the constables. 

Payments for the land grants made at this time were 
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to a land committee and by it to the treasurer, and commis- 
sioners- for the sale of sequestrated property of Tories re- 
ceived in the first instance the product of such sales. The 
accounts of these officials were carried along for years, 
and in many cases proper records were not kept. The tes- 
timony of the Council of Censors in its address for 1786 
is to the effect that the state was defrauded of thousands 
of dollars in this way.^ The auditing of state accounts was 
executed in a loose manner while the land sales were in 
progress. The governor and council were given authority 
to adjust the accounts of the surveyors who ran lines under 
the direction of the surveyor general. The Council of 
Censors complained that in 1784 the governor and council 
gave over this work to the surveyor general — a course 
which destroyed a needed check on the freedom of that 
official. The treasurer’s accounts generally were audited 
by auditors appointed by the General Assembly, but this 
was not done annually until after 1786. In that year the 
accounts of the treasurer for the preceding decade — Ira 
Allen — were audited as a whole, and thereafter more care 
and system were observed. 

Money once in the hands of the treasurer was drawn 
upon by a number of authorities. Thus the General Assem- 
bly made out its pay table and called upon the treasurer to 
honor it. The governor and council did likewise to pro- 
vide for their compensation, and the clerks of these bodies 
and of the supreme court also drew orders on the treas- 
ury. Toward the end of the period there was an auditor 
whose work was to pass upon general claims and to draw 
orders for those he approved. Despite this lack of unity in 
administration, the system had become measurably satis- 
factory at the time of the entrance of Vermont into the 
Gffiion in 1791. 

' Proceedings of Council of Censors, 1786, p. 18. 
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13- Statistics. ^ The chief (practically the only) source 
o financial statistics on the period of independence is the 
report of the auditors of public accounts on the accounts 
o Ira Allen, the state treasurer, for what is supposed to 
lave een the entire term of his incumbency of the office 
from March, 1777, to October, 1786/ There are, how- 
ever, no dates attached to the report, although the period 
tor which the accounting was made undoubtedly ended in 
October, 1786, when a new treasurer was elected. 

The figures given by the auditors of public accounts for 
the period ending in October, 1786, were as follows ; 

State of Vermont in Account with Ira Allen, Treasurer, Dr. 

CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. 

duct/^*'^ Pay-table orders, etc., Vouchers pro- 

To do paid Commissioners, etc., etc., as per'rereipts’ .' ' ' 16 - 
To cash in the Treasury ^ ' 57,400 10 a 

1,252 13 o 

fi97,344 12 9 

LAWFUL MONEY.2 

“ Pay-table orders, etc.. Vouchers pro- 

To cash paid Commissioners, etc., as per receipir I 
To State notes in the Treasury 14,029 i g 

14,277 3 II 

, fi30,590 2 3 

hard money. 

duMd^'*''^ Pay-table orders, etc.. Vouchers pro- 
To hard money orders in the Treasury ^7,773 7 2 

To cash paid Surveyor General, etc., per ;eceipts ! f 

to cash paid Interest State notes -79 i 6 

1.211 16 I 

£13,609 10 3 

Proceedings of Vermont Historical Society vol ii r, 

^The total of items of “lawful money” as the ) ■ ■ 

3s. 3d. Presumably this is an error in coS/r„e"rth: 
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£190,433 
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6,911 
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ii97,344 


12 
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£66,8is 


13 
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24,750 


8 


7 


38,536 


17 


II 


487 


2 


I 


fi30,S90 


2 


3 


£7,411 


2 


7 


6,198 


7 


8 


£13,609 


10 


3 



Cr. CONTINENTAL MONEY. 

By cash received of Commissioners, etc., per books .... £190,433 
By balance due to Col. Allen 



LAWFUL MONEY. 

By cash received of Land Committee, etc., per books 

By State notes issued 24,750 

By cash received on the several taxes 38,536 T -7 h 

By balance due to Col. Allen 



HARD MONEY. 

By cash received in hard money taxes £7.411 

By hard money orders issued 



This statement indicates that four varieties of circulating 
medium were in use during the time covered by the report 
— continental currency, “ lawful money,” which included 
state bills of credit, “hard money” (mainly silver and cop- 
per), and “hard money orders” on the treasury. The hard 
money orders were issued by the treasury and drew inter- 
est. The value of continental currency varied greatly from 
one time to another but was fixed by statute in 1781. The 
state bills never suffered serious depreciation. The figures 
for lawful money in this treasury report may therefore be 
regarded as substantially equivalent to the same totals in 
hard money, whereas it is impossible to make any accurate 
statement of the value in hard money of the continental 
currency. 

This difference in value between continental currenc}". 
on the one hand, and the state bills, hard money and hard 
money orders, on the other, taken in connection with the 
fact that the exact period of the treasury report is uncer- 
tain, makes the total of receipts and expenditures more in- 
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• rr The total of actual expenditure, 
teresting than informing. ^vas £321,669 Se- 
aside from the balances in ^ 

lod. Assuming th^t ^ ^ average of £32,166 

tically ten years, we have a -j^g^tal currency is, 

i8s. 4^/sd- The deprecia 10 average. 

of course, ^“^"""^han the usual yearly receipts and 

which was much greater t independence, 

expenditures during the n 

Jen hart money Jml J- ^85 

nection it may ^ JJJ, i,f ,he state.' 

copper coins J Jeeater part of the outgo was in 

It will be seen that the g J included all orders 

«pay-table orders, etc whiA m^^^^^^^^^^ „ 

drawn on the treasury. in- 

received during the perio ’ ^ and the paymaster 

eluded both the commissary gener 1 an 

of the army. f f including 

thorized the ^ *L;g1neral and the pay- 

that contracted by the co imd the state 

master, into interest-beanng de-^nd 

bills of 3^nre'form'of security, which was to 

;:rsS"percent interest. It is this interest which is men- 
tioned in t^^^^^’■^YTeteipts^^^^^^ 

The large i em mainly to the pro- 

missioners, etc., > nronerty. Its size is due to the 

ceeds of “"JJJJJhe “land committee.” on 

j:itirs;r= 

^ XT rmt Coinage” Collections of Vermont 

> Slafter, “The Vermont Coinage, 

torical Society, vol. i, p. 29i- 
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list and land taxes during the period will be noted. Taxa- 
tion thus for ordinary state expenses played a very limited 
part in the revenue policy of the decade. 

The bills of credit were, of course, a forced loan without 
interest. They were payable in less than a year and a half 
from their issue — that is, on June i, 1782 and the fact 
that two taxes were pledged for their redemption gave 
them a quality not inhering in the hard money orders. _ Yet 
it is clear that the hard-money orders formed a kind of cur- 
rency not very different from the bills of credit, except that 
the orders bore interest. 

The report of the auditors on Treasurer Allen s ac- 
counts " gave the state a better opportunity^ to know from 
year to year thereafter what was the condition of its fin- 
ances. A nerv treasurer had been elected in October, 1786. 
His report for 1788 showed receipts and expendituies, 
with the balance of receipts, to be £21,109 i6s. 9d." 

' Ira Allen had such an active part in early Vermont history that 
there was perhaps good reason why he had such difficuhy m getting 
his accounts settled. There were a number of legislative investigations 
as to his accounts in relations other than that of treasurer. He was 
surveyor general for nine years. 

’ For the period of the fiscal year at different times throughout this 
history see “ Receipts and Expenditures” in the Appendix. ^ 

seen that for a long time the year ended some time in September, but 
that no definite date was prescribed. 
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From 1791 to the Civil War 

I The General Property Tax. From its entrance into the 
Union up to the Civil War the commonwealth practiced, on 
the whole, prudence and economy. It engaged m no busi- 
ness enterprises save a bank and some forms of manu- 
facturing .in the prison. The unusual 
mainly for the construction of the prison at Windsor ai 
the capital at Montpelier. No debts of consequence were 
contracted except for the last-mentioned object. Wit 
public functions, comunonwealth and local, reduced o 
minimum, and with a constant demand from a trugM and 
thrifty agricultural population for low taxes, we find ordi- 
nary expenditures generally low but steadily increasing. 
Expenses were met for the most part from taxes levied on 
the grand list. This in the mam was general property tax- 
ation The fiscal significance of the period therefore lies 
in the development of the general property tax. 

General property was the mam element of the grand hst 
as it was made up at the entrance of Vermont into the 
Union and during the preceding years of independence. 
The other elements, it will be remembered, were incomes 
and polls That the tax on property in the grand list was 
not all-inclusive and was upon specific valuations rather 
than true value did not, it would seem, deprive it of the 
quality of a general property tax. Barring unimproved 
' land and ordinary dwelling-houses and farm buildmp, 
most of the property of the people was included m the list. 

[374 
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It is apparent that some of the items of property were 
valued on the income principle, as when, in the original law 
of 1778, money on hand and debts due were placed in the 
list at £6 for every £100; but when, as under an amendment 
adopted in 1787, the rate was made £20 for every £100, in- 
come could not be assumed to be the controlling idea. Other 
forms of personalty and improved land received valuations 
which had an approximation to the principle of low assess- 
ment found in many communities in which the general 
property tax obtains. The historian of Vermont who 
wrote of eighteenth-century conditions from personal con- 
tact and intimate knowledge — Dr. Samuel Williams — said 
of the grand list of 1791 : “ The prices at which the listers 
were directed to estimate the improved lands and cattle 
was scarcely one-half of the current prices of those articles. 
The estimate therefore in the list would not amount to one- 
half of the real value of the ratable property of the state.” 
It was general property assessed at low valuations which 
w'as taxed at that time. 

When the course and development of this tax during the 
succeeding fifty years is examined, it is found that the 
attention of the lawmakers was directed at first toward a 
satisfactor}f classification of property, a determination of 
the specific valuation for different items prescribed for list- 
ing, and a full return of personalty. It is seen that there 
was an increase in the number of elements of property 
taxed and that this tendency eventually led to a law by 
which all property, with some specified exceptions, was in- 
cluded in a list which nominally was based on true values. 
Indeed specific valuations for improved lands were aban- 
doned soon after the War of 1812. 

In the general revision of the grand list made in 1797 
valuations were expressed in dollars and cents instead of 
pounds, shillings and pence, but the rates were not substan- 
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tialiy different from those fixed in 1787. Money on hand 
and debts due were placed at $6 for every $100, which was 
a reversion to the original rule. The only buildings which 
up to this time had been listed were “ warehouses, shops, 
workhouses, and mills, where the owner had particular im- 
provements or advantage thereof.” Now dwelling-houses 
(except log houses) were included, and two classes of tax- 
able buildings was specified. Thus, dwelling-houses, stores 
and shops of a value of not more than $1,000, if occupied 
or rented, were to be listed at two per cent of their real 
value, while the same kinds of buildings worth more than 
$i 000 were to be listed at three per cent. The list of farm 
animals was enlarged, and clocks and watches were added. 

The changes of the next twenty years respecting prop- 
erty taxation were few and principally concerned person- 
alty. In 1802 the list was enlarged by the addition of 
“ every pleasurable carriage, wagons with spring seats ex- 
cepted,” each vehicle to be listed at 50 per cent of its real 
value and the owner to make the estimate. This assess- 
ment was reduced in 1813 to 12 per cent of the value. The 
difficulty with intangible personal property was recognized 
by an act of 1809 'which gave more authority to the listers 
and provided for disposing of appeals." Money on hand 
and debts due over and above the debts of the taxpayer 
were to be assessed at $6 for every $100, as had been the 
rule for years. But a person failing to satisfy the listers in 
respect to the amount would be assessed at what they 
thought the true amount to be. Persons thus arbitrarily 
assessed could have a hearing before the listers, and if they 
were dissatisfied with the decision they could appeal to a 
board consisting of a justice of the peace and two or more 
selectmen. But when an appeal was taken the “ aggrieved 



1 Laws, 1809, ch. xliv, p. 41. 
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person” was compelled to make oath as to his money on 
hand and debts due and owing. Before this year a tax- 
payer’s statement in his original list seems to have been 
conclusive as to money on hand. The disclosure contem- 
plated by the law of 1809 was not a written statement, and 
the board of appeal was not bound by it. 

In 1819, 1820, and 1825 important acts relating to the 
treatment of real estate were passed. The practice of as- 
sessing improved farm lands by the acre was abandoned in 
1819, and thereafter all land save that which had not been 
improved was listed on the basis of value. Here is seen a 
recognition of the great difference in value which either 
inhered in land by reason of its location and natural fer- 
tility or had come about through forty years or more of 
cultivation. Valuation of improved land by the acre had 
answered very well during the earlier days, but it had be- 
come evident that this no longer was a just method. Three 
classes of real estate were indicated in the list and ap- 
praisals were to continue for three years. One of the three 
classes of real estate included dwelling-houses, out-build- 
ings and lots of not more than two acres, which were to be 
appraised at their true value and listed at four per cent. 
Improved land formed the -second class and was listed at 
eight per cent of its valuation. Mills, stores, distilleries, 
and all buildings used for manufacturing made up the third 
class and were listed at six per cent. Some slight changes 
were made in this year in the rates at which horses and 
cattle were listed. Chiefly, however, the act of 1819 re- 
lated to real estate.^ 

So, too, was it with the act of the following year.^ No 
sooner had the assessment of all real estate been put upon 
the basis of value than the need of some control over the 



Laws, 1819, ch. i, p. 3. 



* Laws, 1820, ch. i, p. 4. 
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listers was apparent, The law of 1819 prescribed assess- 
ment founded on value, but it could not of itself secure 
such assessment. County and commonwealth as well as 
local taxes were raised on the grand list, and it obviously 
was to the pecuniary interest of each town to have the total 
of its grand list as low as possible so long as all taxable 
property was included and was supposed to have a standard 
valuation. The legislature met this condition by providing 
equalization for both county and commonwealth. One lister 
was chosen from each town board to attend the county meet- 
ing which was held triennially soon after the appraisement. 
County taxes were assessed upon the corrected lists, but the 
towns were permitted to make use of their unequalized lists. 
A second equalization between the counties was made by a 
committee of the General Assembly, which consisted of one 
member from each county, and on the grand list as thus 
completed in respect to real estate the commonwealth tax 
was raised. The liberty accorded the towns and counties 
of levying their own taxes on their unequalized lists was 
withdrawn in 1823, when the General Assembly ordered 
all taxes to be raised on the list approved by its committee 
of equalization.^ 

The law of 1820 also made some changes in respect 
to personal property, the fixed rates for cattle and horses 
being reduced to about two-thirds of those previously ob- 
taining. Mainly, however, just as it had been with the act 
of 1819, this piece of legislation was directed toward a 
better status of real-estate taxation, and a definite reform 
in this connection had been effected. But as to personalty 
much was still to be desired. Accordingly in 1825 the most 
elaborate revision of the laws relating to the grand list 

' Laws, 1823, ch. xxiii, p. 20. It should be said that a varying policy 
was followed in succeeding years respecting the use of the equalized 
list for county and town taxes. 
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which had occurred thus far in the history of the common- 
wealth was made/ Stock in banks and insurance com- 
panies was specifically mentioned for the first time. It was 
indeed the first reference in a listing law to stock in aity 
form of corporation. Theretofore the intangible person- 
alty with which the listers chiefly concerned themselves was 
money on hand and debts due. But the first private bank in 
Vermont was chartered in 1818 and other banking corpora- 
tions soon followed. The rate fixed for stock was $3 for 
each $100 on which full payments had been made. The 
method for securing a full list of intangible personal prop- 
erty did not differ in principle from that provided by the 
law of 1809, but the instructions to the taxing officials were 
moi'e complete. The listers were given authority to esti- 
mate the amount of such property at what they believed to 
be the actual total, their power in this respect being prac- 
tically unlimited so long as they acted with “ common care, 
skill and prudence.” As in all the preceding laws, it was 
required of property owners that they give in their lists to 
the listers or suffer the consequences of having lists made 
tor them by those officials. Twofolding was the penalty 
for failing to return a list. The list was deposited in the 
town clerk’s office by a certain date for the inspection of 
those assessed. Then the selectmen appeared as a board of 
relief. So far as property other than intangibles was con- 
cerned this board had full power to reduce assessments, but 
in respect to money on hand, debts due and bank and in- 
surance stock the selectmen acted in a ministerial capacity 
when -written disclosures were presented to them and oaths 
■^vere taken to the effect that the disclosures -were “ true and 
faithful,” according to the best judgment and knowledge 
of those making the disclosures. A noticeable fact in this 
connection was that by the new law the legislature re- 

1 Laws, 1825, ch. ix, p. 10. 
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served the right to doom a town to any amount if it thought 
enough money on hand, debts due and bank and insurance 
stock had not been returned by the listers. 

Other changes effected through the law of 1825 were 
important but not significant. Thus rates fixed for tangible 
personalty were greatly reduced, being less than one-half of 
their previous average. Real estate, instead of being di- 
vided into three classes, now virtually came into two classes, 
one of which embraced mills, stores, distilleries, etc., and 
other real estate except unimproved land and building lots 
of less than two acres, while such lots with fheir buildings 
made up the second class. The assessment for the first class 
was six per cent of the true value and that of the second 
class, four per cent. Appraisals now were made once in 
five years, and the county and commonwealth equalizations 
also were made at intervals of five years. 

The net result of the series of laws relating to general 
property which were enacted from 1819 to 1825 was. as has 
been seen, on the one hand, the inclusion of corporate stocks 
and some strengthening of the means of getting at intan- 
gible personal property, and on the other the assessment of 
real estate on the basis of value in two general classes, with 
unimproved land exempt. The reform in respect to real 
estate was important in itself and as a foreshadowing of 
the act of 1841 by which all property was assessed in refer- 
ence to value. No new principles, however, had appeared 
in reference to personalty. The items of such property, 
with the exception of money on hand, debts due and bank 
and insurance stock, continued to be listed at fixed rates. 
The intangible personalty, however, was listed at a per- 
centage of what appeared to be the total amount. But 
the taxpayer through his written disclosure given on oath 
to the board of appeal was permitted to make his own 
assessment. Essentially this method of arriving at the 
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value of such personalt}^ had had a trial before 1825, and 
after that year it had a further opportunity to demonstrate 
its effectiveness. It did not succeed in so doing, and the 
most important legislative act in respect to the general prop- 
erty tax between 1825 and 1841 was the substitution for 
self-assessment of a new means for reaching intangible per- 
sonalty. 

Before considering this new departure one or two of the 
minor amendments made between 1825 and 1841 should be 
noted. The year 1831 was marked by provision for helping; 
the listers very materially in discovering stock of Vermont 
banks held by taxpayers. This law required the cashiers 
of banks to transmit annually to the clerks of towns in 
which stockholders lived statements of the names of such 
stockholders and the extent of their holdings. In 1834 a 
somewhat similar provision respecting foreign holders of 
stock in Vermont banks was enacted. This required cash- 
iers to send statements to the listers of the towns in which 
the banks were located, and accordingly non-resident hold- 
ers of stock in Vermont banks were taxed in such towns. 
In the same year (1834) the I'ate at which both bank and 
insurance stock was to be listed was doubled, increasing 
from $3 to $6 for every $100. 

The legislation of 1840 was highly important in that it 
effected the radical reform in reference to the assessment 
of intangible personalty to which reference was just made.^ 
The existing practice in respect to appeal, it will be recalled, 
was to permit such appeals to be made to the selectmen as 
a board of review, and written disclosures accompanied by 
an oath as to their accuracy were the sole and determining 
procedure. The change effected by the law of 1840 con- 
sisted in the elimination of the selectmen from the assess- 
ment machinery, thus conferring upon the listers full dis- 

* Laws, 1840, ch. ix, p. 15. 
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discretion in making assessments of money on hand, debts 
due and stock in corporations. Persons regarding them- 
selves as overassessed in the original grand list were per- 
mitted to make written application to the listers for a re- 
duction, whereupon the listers examined such persons under 
oath and heard any other testimony bearing upon the 
matter. The authority given the listers was to the effect 
that they could place the final assessment at “ such sum as, 
from the evidence, they shall deem just.” Self-assessment 
was no longer permitted. 

In 1841 came the revision of the grand list law by which 
general property was taxed according to value; that is, the 
assignment of fixed valuations to specific varieties of per- 
sonal property was abandoned.’ It will be remembered 
that a change in respect to improved real estate was brought 
about in 1819. But that change still permitted different 
classes of real estate to be taxed on different percentages of 
the true value. The reform of 1841 in respect to real estate 
was one of two details : no classification of real estate was 
made, and, for the first time, unimproved land was taxed. 
In other words, all real estate was appraised at its supposed 
value. For a time much complaint was heard by reason of 
the inclusion in the taxable list of unimproved land, but this 
was due to the fact that much of such land was owned out- 
side the towns in which it was located and was put at a dis- 
criminatingly high value by the listers. It was manifestly 
illogical to object to the change in the law on this account, 
and in time the taxation of unimproved land came to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. In the appraisal of real estate 
“ fair cash values ” w^as the standard." 

1 Tmws. 1841, cli. xvi, p. 10. 

* A return to the classification of real estate was made in 1842, when 
buildings having not more than ten acres attached and mines and 
quarries were assessed separately. But the true value tvas ascertained 
for both classes. 
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Much positive instruction to the listers concerning per- 
sonal property was a consequence of the new departure as 
to valuation,:: Tangible personalty was listed in the town in 
which it was located, and in the case of corporations, ma- 
chinery as well as real estate was deducted from the value 
of the shares to get at the listing value of the latter. Cash- 
iers of banks and clerks of other -corporations were com- 
pelled to assist the listers in ascertaining the taxable value 
of shares. They were obliged to trai. /irit to the clerks of 
the towns in which stockholders lived the names of those 
living in each town, the amount of stock held by them on 
April 1st, and the amount paid in on each share. These, 
however, were not new duties for the officials of banks. 
What was new and was essential to correct listing was that 
the appraised value of the real estate and machinery of all 
corporations owning such property should be sent to the 
towns in which stockholders lived. Indebtedness could be 
deducted from a taxpayer’s total personalty instead of 
merely from his money on hand and credits. 

Two facts are to be particularly noted about the law of 
1841. One is that, while appraisals of all property were 
nominally at the true value, the amount placed in the grand 
list was one per cent of the total. This rule has obtained 
ever since, and doubtless is in large part due to the low 
fixed valuations which had been given to the different kinds 
of property for so man)^ years. The other fact is that 
statements of the taxpayers’ personal property were not 
given to the listers unless the latter demanded them. In 
case the statements were not returned on the listers’ de- 
mand, or they proved unsatisfactory, the listers had power 
to assess “ in such sum as they shall think just and reason- 
able.” It will be seen that there was little of the self- 
assessment idea in this statute, that the power of the listers 
was supreme. This was the idea of the law of 1840. The 
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reform by which the listers became the final authority anent 
intangible personalty was, however, short-lived, for in 
1842 the selectmen were again given power to revise the 
listers’ findings, according to the evidence presented; but 
this, it should be noted, was not a return to self-assessment. 
The law of that year gave particular attention to the matter 
of deductions from personalty on account of debts owed, 
and persons asking for such deductions were required to 
make oath that the debts were bona Me} 

The revision of 1841 did not make provision for listing 
the stock in Vermont corporations which was owned by 
non-residents. In 1849, however, the practice of listing 
bank shares held without the commonwealth in the towns in 
which the banks were located was revived.^ Again, in 
1852 stock held by persons whose residence was unknown 
or who lived in unorganized towns or gores was put in the 
same category.^ But in 1854 ^ new policy as to the bank 
stock of non-resident holders was adopted ; the banks then 
were required to pay to the commonwealth treasurer one 
(later two) per cent of the value of the shares owned by- 
non-residents, and the amount was distributed to the coun- 
ties.“ This change in regard to foreign-held bank stock had 
been foreshadowed when in 1853 such stock in Vermont 
railroads, if it yielded six per cent interest, was taxed di- 
rectly by the commonwealth at the rate of one per cent.“ 
The method of listing and taxing foreign-held stocks of 
banks and transportation companies was the principle issue 
of the general property tax during the closing years of the 



1 Laws, i8zt2, ch. i, p. S- 

• Laws, 1849, ch. xviii, p. i3- 
® Laws, 1852, 'ch. xliii, p. 4i- 

* Laws, 1854, ch. xxiv, p. 26. 
5 Laws, 1853, ch. Ixiv, p. S5- 
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period he'rpj, considered. It was of course one of the 
details of that tax. As a matter of fact all of the essential 
principles of the general property tax as it appeared in Ver- 
mont at the end of this period had been incorporated in the 
laws by 1842. Before the Civil War this tax was regarded 
as the normal and proper means of raising the greater part 
of state and local revenue. The deduction of debts owed 
from personalty did not seriously affect the amount of per- 
sonalty and the wisdom of taxing mortgages on real es- 
tate was not questioned. In a community of the economic 
character of Vermont at that time the tax on general prop- 
ert}^ on the whole was reasonably satisfactory to the people. 

2. The Income Tax. The income idea is seen plainly in 
the provision of the law of 1778 regarding the listing of 
money on hand or debts due to a taxpayer. Such money or 
debts were to be assessed by the listers at the rate of £6 for 
every £100. Something of the same idea as to property 
has been retained since 1841, for w'hen an appraisal is made 
the grand list itself is found by taking one per cent of the 
total. If this one per cent of the appraisal is regarded as 
the income, the tax may be regarded as an income tax. I 
have chosen, however, to consider that portion of the tax 
on the grand list which is derived from property in all its 
forms as a general property tax, even when the property 
is valued at specific amounts which are far below the true 
value. It was a general property tax in the sense that a 
rate was levied upon nearly every important item of the 
property possessed by the inhabitants, both real and per- 
sonal. 

But along with this general property tax was a true in- 
come tax. Both were derived directly from the Connecti- 
cut fhw and practice. The nature of the income tax ap- 
pears from the statute of 1778 relating to the grand list. 
In that statute it was ordered that attorneys-at-law be set 
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in the list “ for their faculty,” those having the least prac- 
tice at £so and others in proportion, “ according o 

pLte” So, too, “traders, tradesmen and art.ficers 

were to be rated “ proportionably to their ^ 

turns ” The listers had a large discretion m estimat g 

these' inconres, the only positive 

the statute being that a — ~ 

:Sy "o inc°omerd”rived from proyssioi.1, trading and ar- 

ti sail services- hence its name of faculty tax. ^ 

In one form or another this tax endured ^ continuously 
fl t8ai In its original form it lasted until I 797 > 

m -Sion oTtb“e U taw it was broadened to nr- 

dude “all licensed attorneys, practitioners of p y 
smgery merchants, traders, owners of ' 

and at other persons who gain a livelihood by buying, selb 
“g m Lehanging. or by other traffic not _ 

ehLnel of mercantile life.” The 

sons were listed wholly at the discretion of the listers. ) 
ffie grand list law of 1825, however, the discretion of th 
listers was somewhat restricted. Thence orth until 4 

attornevs phvsicians, and surgeons were listed at not 
Tn $10 no; more than $300, according to their re- 
sLctive gains,” while merchants and traders were to^^be 
1 for at least $15 and for not more than $600, tn 
proportion to their seve;al gains, taking into consideration 
the^capital employed in said business,” and mechanics a 

f rhirers were to be rated at an amount not exceed- 
to the best discretion and judgment 

^^Tte^^come tax was dropped from the grand list law by 
the revision of 1841, but in the following year it 
vived,^ and from that time it was continued until 18,0, 

1 Laws, 1842, ch. i, p. 5 - 
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when it was permanently abandoned. The revival of 1842, 
however, was partial. Up to 1841 the classes included in 
the operation of the income tax were certain professional 
men, merchants, traders, mechanics and manufacturers. 
The scope of the term “ manufacturers ” obviously was 
limited, as the maximum assessment for such persons 
after 1825 was $100. As a whole the law was intended 
to include all gains which theoretically could be sep- 
arated from income from property. But from 1842 to 
1850 only attorneys, physicians and surgeons were em- 
braced in the “ faculty class.” These professional men 
were listed at not less than $i nor more than $30, at the dis- 
cretion of the listers. These minimum and maximum limits 
were, it will be noted, just one-tenth of those obtaining 
from 1825 to 1841. 

This ” faculty tax ” had been on the statute book in one 
form or another from the first. It had produced no very 
considerable revenue. The part it had in making up the 
grand list after 1841 will be seen from Table F of the Ap- 
pendix. Before the revision of that year, while mechanics, 
manufacturers, merchants and traders were included, the 
tax was somewhat more important. But in the grand list 
of 1827, for instance, the faculty assessment was but $55)" 
695.75 out of a total of $1,703,980.53, and again in 1832 
it was $61,824 out of a total grand list of $2,155,639.46. 
The “ faculty tax ” doubtless fell in 1850 " through a con- 
viction that incomes derived from personal effort rather 
than from investments and property deserved encourage- 
ment instead of a degree of repression and that such in- 
come, if helped to expand, would in part be turned into 
property. 

3. The Poll Tax. The poll tax has been an integral part 
' Lazas. 1850, ch. xxix, p. 28. 
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of the grand list throughout the history of the common- 
wealth. It too came from Connecticut. In the law of I 77 ^ 
the provision as to polls was to the effect that all males be- 
tween 16 and 60 years of age, except ministers, the presi- 
dent and tutors of the state college, “ annual schoolmas- 
ters ” and students until they had taken their second de- 
gree, should be rated at £6, but persons incapacitated by 
sickness or otherwise might be relieved from this assess- 
ment. In 1787 the polls of the militia were exempt from 
listing, and in 1791 the minimum age for listing polls was 
raised from 16 to 21. In the general revision of 1797 polls 
were placed at $20 each, this amount corresponding to the 
£6 of the earlier law; but in the revision of 1825 the rating 
of polls was fixed at $10. In the list of exemptions made at 
the latter date were college students, sick persons whom the 
listers considered worthy of relief and persons subject to 
military duty. The last-named class was wholly exempt 
from commonwealth poll taxes, while those who were prop- 
erly equipped were also exempt from all but highway taxes 
on polls. When the revision of 1841 occurred the assess- 
ment of polls was placed at $i instead of $10, the prin- 
ciple as to reduction used in reference to incomes being fol- 
lowed. But in 1842 an assessment of $2 was substituted 
for $1. In 1852 extremely poor persons were exempted 
from listing.^ No material change in the law in respect to 
polls, save the exemption of veterans of the Civil War, has 
occurred since 1868, when the maximum age was fixed at 
70, instead of 60. The present rule relating to members of 
the National Guard, as well as firemen, is that they may be 
exempted by vote of the city or town. 

It is to be remembered that the tax on polls is not specific. 
The assessment of $2 is entered on the list, and then the 



' Laws, 1852, ch. xliv, p. 41. 
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rate of taxation is applied to the list as a whole. The re- 
sult is that the tax on polls is and has been of some financial 
importance, being equivalent to a tax on a property assess- 
ment of $200 to each taxpayer. In the earlier days, when 
property had not been accumulated to a great extent, a con- 
siderable part of the revenue came from the poll portion of 
the grand list. Thus out of a total grand list of $3,122,- 
,661.08 in 1820, $515,220 came from polls; this was about 
16 per cent. In 1910 the grand list had a total of $2,070,- 
405.46, of which polls made up $185,470. Polls have made 
an average of 9 per cent or 10 per cent in recent years, 
while personal property has provided for less than 25 per 
cent. 

4. Corporation Taxes. The first attempt at taxing cor- 
porations was directed at the banks which were incorpor- 
ated after the failure of the State Bank, the brief career of 
which will be referred to presently. -A provision for some 
tax was included in each charter. Thus the Bank of Bur- 
lington was incorporated in 1818, and the tax was fixed at 
six per cent of the profits. During the next dozen years 
six other banks were incorporated, and the same require- 
ment as to taxes was included in each charter. The charter 
of the Bank of Burlington was renewed in 1830, and at 
that time the tax provision was .slightly changed, the rate 
of six per cent continuing on profits earned on stock owned 
within the commonwealth and ten per cent being levied on 
profits from stock owned elsewhere. The policy of dis- 
crimination between the earnings of stock owned at home 
and that owned by non-residents was continued, but in 1831 
and for some 3’ears thereafter all newl3^-chartered banks 
were required to pay ten per cent on the profits of home 
stock and twelve per cent of that owned outside Vermont. 
While this was the rule, there were exceptions, for the Rut- 
land Railroad Bank, when it was incorporated in 1836, was 
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allowed to pay at the original rate of six per cent of the 
profits of both home and foreign stock. Again, in 1839 
a tax of one-third of one per cent of the paid-up capital 
was imposed on some newly-organized banks, and one of 
one-half of one per cent was the rule with others. This 
plan — a substitute for the tax on profits — seems to have 
been abandoned almost as soon as it was begun. 

In the meantime a tax for providing a safety fund had 
been imposed upon every bank incorporated after 1830. 
This was at the rate of three-fourths of one per cent on the 
capital stock, and it was continued until the amount con- 
tributed equaled four and one-half per cent of the capital. 
The banking act of 1840 made further provision for the 
protection of note holders, one method being the require- 
ment of a tax of one per cent of the capital stock paid in 
“ as a tax upon the income of such banks,” but this was not 
obligatory when the bank kept a sufficient deposit in Boston 
to insure the redemption of its bills at par.^ Neither this 
nor the contribution for a safety fund can be regarded as 
a public tax aiming at revenue ; the purpose was to perfect 
the banking system rather than to give revenue to the com- 
monwealth. 

The banks chartered before 1840 in most cases had legal 
lives of sixteen years, and as their charters expired and 
were renewed the tax on dividends disappeared. It should 
be remembered that all this time the shares of the banks 
were taxable in the hands of the holders. As the charters 
expired it seems to have been the view of the legislators 
that the tax on the shares as personalty in the owners’ pos- 
session was a satisfactory method. This tax was on the 
shares of residents of the commonwealth ; the shares owned 
by non-residents, as has been mentioned, paid after 1854 a 



' Lazvs, 1840, di. i, p. 7. 
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tax of two per cent directly to the commonwealth treasury, 
and the receipts were distributed to the counties. 

The first tax on an insurance company vras one of six 
per cent on the profits of the Vermont Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and this was contained in the charter granted in 1824. 
The fire-insurance companies incorporated after that date 
were taxed at the same rate and in the same manner. In 
1825 a tax of eight per cent on all premium receipts col- 
lected in Vermont was imposed on foreign fire insurance 
companies, and the agents of such companies were required 
to execute bonds for $500 to secure payment.^ This act 
continued until 1830. Direct taxation seems to have been 
nominal rather than real, for the treasurer’s reports do not 
mention receipts from that source. But in 1852 the 
premiums and assessments of foreign health and life com- 
panies received within the commonwealth were taxed at the 
rate of one-half of one per cent." This rule was followed in 
1854 by one by which foreign companies of any kind were 
taxed in Vermont at the rate at which the commonw'ealths 
incorporating such companies taxed Vermont companies.” 

One of the very few special taxes provided in the char- 
ters of particular corporations during this period was that 
on the Connecticut River Canal Company, incorporated in 
1829. The act called for a tax on the profits in excess of 
six per cent. When these profits ranged between six and 
twelve per cent, one-sixth of the excess over six per cent 
was to go to the commonwealth ; when they were over twelve 
per cent the rate was to be one-fifth. These special taxes 
required by the provisions of the charters comprised about 
everything in the way of corporation taxes, other than 



* Laws, 1825, ch. xix, p. 30. 

^ Laws, 1852, ch. xliv, p. 41. 

* Laws, 1854, ch. xxxii, p. 37. 
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those affecting banks and insurance companies, before the 
Civil War. The tax of one per cent on foreign-held stock 
in Vermont railroads, referred to in the section on the gen- 
eral property tax, was not a true corporation tax. Corpor- 
ation taxation did not fairly begin until 1882. 

5. Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue of the com- 
monwealth throughout the period before the Civil War 
was derived mainly from taxes on the grand list, which was 
composed, as has been seen, of the elements of general prop- 
erty, income and polls. Several land taxes for specific pur- 
poses also were levied. Thus in 1791 one of half a penny 
on each acre was imposed with the object of extinguishing 
the debt of $30,000 due to New York on account of the 
land claims of persons receiving grants in Vermont from 
the provincial government. The receipts from this tax, 
however, did not appear in the treasur}^ until 1 794. The 
money was collected with difficulty, and, as the amount was 
considerable for the time, the tax has an important place in 
the financial history of Vermont. As the dispute with New 
York was essentially one of land titles rather than political 
jurisdiction, there was propriety in raising the $30,000 by 
a land tax. Seventy-six claimants of New York grants 
divided the amount paid to that commonwealth. This 
$30,000 was much less than what the claimants had paid 
for their titles, amounting, it is estimated, at from one- 
fourth to one-third of the original sum. Another land tax 
of one cent on each acre was levied in 1797. This had no 
purpose in view save “ the support of government.” It 
was decidedly unpopular, and thereafter commonwealth 
land taxes were not levied except to meet some unusual 
event. In 1807 a third tax of a cent an acre was imposed to 
meet in part the expense of building a prison. The last land 
tax for commonwealth purposes appeared in 1812 by reason 
of the' war with Great Britain ; it also was at the rate of one 
cent on each acre. 
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The corporation taxes of this period have just been men- 
tioned. License fees for peddling contributed small 
amounts to the commonwealth after 1807, but from 1846 
on the proceeds were allowed to go to the counties.^ Cir- 
cuses also paid license fees to the commonwealth, as did 
agents of foreign insurance companies. Court receipts 
made up most of the rest of the revenue. 

Total expenditures I'eported by the treasurer of the com- 
monwealth were £5,484 14s. 3d. in 1792, ^5>735 8d. in 

1793, and £12,842 9s. 872d. in 1794. The larger amount 
for 1794 was due to the payment to New York for the ex- 
tinguishment of the land claims. The expenditures for 
1 792 and 1 793 may be considered normal ; they correspond 
with that of $21,104.02 for 1800. Taking them for a basis, 
we find that ordinary expenditures had increased about 
sevenfold during this period and that an average total of 
less than $200,000 had been reached in the years just pre- 
ceding the Civil War, when the destruction of the capitol 
caused an unusual expenditure. This total, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that no funded debt had been con- 
tracted until the close of the period, warrants the statement 
that no real extravagance had been indulged in. In the 
main, as has been said, it was a period of prudence and 
economy. At the same time there was frequent complaint 
of the growing cost of the administration of justice, which 
by reference to Table B will be seen to have been in i860 
more than three times its total for 1835.^ The care of the 

Laws, 1846, ch. xxvi, p. 28. 

2 The Council of Censors in its address of 1849 said : “ The Coun- 
cil cannot refrain from noticing the great increase in the expenses of 
this state, altogether beyond our increase in population, particularly 
in the judiciary department and in the contingent expenses of the 
other branches of the government.” Journal of Council of Censors, 
1849, p. 81. 
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insane and the criminal, however, did not bring a rapidly- 
growing burden to the commonwealth during this period. 
There was no asylum under the ownership of the common- 
wealth. Most of the cost for institutions came by reason 
of the yearly balance which was needed by the prison. This 
balance in 1847 went as high as $6,972, but usually it was 
much smaller and during the years 1851 and 1852 the in- 
stitution had a small surplus. 

Internal improvements did not figure in the steady in- 
crease in ordinary expenditure, because Vermont never 
actually undertook internal improvements on a large scale. 
The construction of roads and bridges was a local func- 
tion, and the building of locks and the clearing of obstruc- 
tions in the Connecticut river were entrusted to private 
companies. But there was much discussion in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century relative to waterways. 
One of these projects was that of Ira Allen for improving 
communication between Lake Champlain and the St. Law- 
rence river, and another was a canal between Lake Cham- 
plain and the Hudson river. The latter was a New York 
undertaking, but Vermont was so much interested in it that 
in 1796 it authorized any town to levy either a land tax or 
one on the grand list for the purpose of subscribing to 
shares of the company.^ It is not clear how generally the 
towns near the lake took advantage of this legislation. The 
New York project did not succeed at that time, and it is 
probable no town actually took stock. But the act of 1796 
furnished a precedent for later legislation for the benefit 
of railroads. 

The success of the Champlain-Hudson canal after it was 
opened in 1822 led to much agitation for canals connecting 
lakes Memphremagog and Champlain with the Connecticut, 



1 Laws, compilation of 1797, p. 78. 
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and these projects were carefully investigated. Before 
anything came of them, however, attention rvas turned to 
railroads. The physical difficulties attending any and all 
of the canal enterprises undoubtedly were most fortunate 
for the finances of Vermont, assuming that the common- 
wealth would have borne a part in the work. The ex- 
pense in any instance would have been great, and it is un- 
likely that the patronage would have made the business 
profitable. 

There was no marked increase in the salaries of com- 
monwealth officials. Nominal compensation at the begin- 
ning of the independent government was at a higher rate 
than obtained during the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thus, the governor’s salary was at £300 (equivalent 
to about $1,000) in 1778, while in 1841 it was $750. But 
the higher figure at the earlier date probably was due to the 
inflated currency. At all events the salary of $750 pre- 
vailed during the greater part of this period and up to 
1857, when it became $1,000. While the governor’s sal- 
ary during the greater part of the period was $750, that of 
the treasurer was $400. When the judges of the supreme 
court were put definite!}^ on a salary basis in 1804 the sal- 
ary of the chief judge was fixed at $1,000 and that of the 
assistant judges at $900 each. At the close of this period 
the salaries of these officials were as follows: 



Governor $1,000 

Secretary of state 400 

Treasurer 500 

Auditor 500 

Judges of the supreme court 1,800 



The ordinary annual expense of the militia was on a low 
scale, no payments being made except a small sum to offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers and musicians for attend- 
ance at drills. This expense in 1845 was $1,840.51, and 
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ten years later only $377.25. The equipment of the mil- 
itia was provided through the exemption from the amount 
of the poll tax of all members who complied with the i‘e- 
quirements. The organized militia system up to 1847 
eluded practically the whole body of active males, and when 
that form of organization was abandoned, about the time 
mentioned, only a few independent companies remained up 
to the Civil War. 

The commomvealth moreover contributed comparatively 
little at this time toward the support of education, aside 
from what had been provided through the rights of land in 
each town devoted to this purpose. It by no means ignored 
the subject, and in 1825 it entered upon a plan which was 
intended to provide an income sufficient to meet the expense 
of a common school in each district for two months of the 
year,^ The assets of the defunct State Bank which might 
come into the treasury, a tax of six per cent on the profits 
of existing banks, the revenue from peddlers’ licenses, and 
possible future appropriations were to go to this school 
fund. Eventually the fund grew to $234,900.44, but no 
portion of the income was applied to the schools. When 
the United States surplus was deposited in Vermont, dis- 
tributed to the towns, and put to school uses, interest in the 
school fund waned, and in 1845 T ^^’^s turned into the 
treasurv.^ This disposition of it came as a natural conse- 
quence of the large borrowings of the treasury from it, 
during the preceding decade. Thus the commonwealth 
made no large provision for education. Throughout this 
period the local governments contributed nearly all the re- 
sources for schools. 

The unusual direct expenditure of the period, aside from 
the sum paid in 1794 to New York and the expenses of the 



Laws, ch. xxi, p. 26. 



’ Laws. 184s, ch. xxxvi, p. 24. 
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second war with Great Britain, were those made for two 
public buildings — the prison and the capitol. Payments for 
the first began in 1808 and continued during the three fol- 
lowing years, amounting in total to $39,312.78. Again, in 
1834, there began the unusual expenditure for a new capi- 
tol. Payments by the commonw^ealth treasurer for this 
object continued through 1835-6-7-8 and amounted to $117,- 
077.23. The towm of Montpelier in the meantime had con- 
tributed $15,000, making the total cost of the building 
$132,077.23. This building, as has been said, was burned 
in 1857, and during that and the three following years pay- 
ments were made from the treasury for a new structure, 
which cost $148,396.63, $42,220.72 of wTich came from 
subscriptions from the citizens of Montpelier and $106,- 
175.91 from the treasury of the commonw'ealth. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the expense to Ver- 
mont of the War of 1812, for a portion of the military ex- 
penditure had no direct reference to the w^ar. Expenditure 
on account of tke detached militia, how^ever, made up most 
of the outlay, and such expenditure amounted to $30,- 
983.89. There w^ere, of course, other expenditures due to 
the war. The act of 1812 “ directing the mode of detach- 
ing the militia ” provided that the towns should equip the 
troops and give extra pay to the militia detached after No- 
vember 9th of that year. What was paid by the towns on 
this account is not known. But the towns along the north- 
ern frontier furnished guards at the beginning of the war 
and were paid $1,188.80 in 1812. This was the largest 
payment on account of the northern boundary. In 1820 
the commonwealth treasury received from the federal 
government in return for expenditures on account of the 
detached militia during the war the sum of $4,421.18.^ 

* Tables of classified receipts and expenditures at five-year intervals 
since Vermont came into the Union will be found in the Appendix. 
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6. The State Bank. During the War of 1812 occurred 
another unusual drain upon the treasury. This was due to 
the assumption by the commonwealth of responsibility for 
the notes of the Vermont State Bank, which came to an 
end just as the war began. This institution had been es- 
tablished in 1806, and in the course of the following year 
it had four branches. The State Bank came after a long 
agitation and as a response to a real need for a circulating 
medium. The people of Vermont in the early years gen- 
erally did not look with favor upon paper money of any 
sort. The issue by the state of bills of credit in 1781 was 
not repeated, although that issue was altogether successful. 
In the later years of this decade, when Shays’s insurrection 
was occurring in Massachusetts, a demand for paper cur- 
rency appeared in Vermont. But conditions at the time were 
not so distressing in this state as in Massachusetts, and, 
partly in consequence of this fact, a popular vote in 1787 
went decisively against the project. At the same time the 
right to issue copper coins for the state was granted to 
one Reuben Harmon, Jr. These copper coins, however, 
could not do full service for a circulating medium. The 
notes of banks of other states had to be used, and the peo- 
ple suffered both from failures and from counterfeiting. 
Under the circumstances it is surprising that provision for 
the issuing of bank notes in Vermont was so long delayed. 
One sees clearly what the attitude of some of the best minds 
of the community was from a memorandum of the gov- 
ernor and council in which were recorded the reasons why 
they did not concur with the General Assembly on a bill 
for incorporating a bank at Windsor which was passed by 
the Assembly in 1803.^ This memorandum mainly was an 
argument against the wisdom of private banks, but the ar- 



* Journal of General Assembly, 1803, p. 235. 
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gument was nearly as strong if applied to a state bank. 

“ By introducing a more extensive credit,” it ran, “ the ten- 
dency of banks would be to palsy the vigor of industry and 
to stupefy the vigilance of economy, the only two honest, 
general and sure sources of wealth.” Greater credit facili- 
ties doubtless had an element of danger, but bank notes 
from other commonwealths were in circulation in Vermont, 
and to a .majority of the people in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century there appeared to be nothing very rash 
in substituting domestic notes for those of neighboring ^ 
communities, even if this substitution should be accom- 
panied with a tendency to borrow more freely. The plan 
for a state bank, moreover, seemed to promise some rev- 
enue. 

The directors were elected by the legislature, and the new 
institution therefore was a State Bank in fact as in name. 
The charter provided that notes should not be issued to an 
amount greater than the deposit of silver, gold and copper 
coin until the amount reached $25,000, after which notes 
to the extent of three times the deposit could be issued, but 
a maximum limit of specie deposits was $300,000. The 
funds of the commonwealth were deposited in the bank. 
The institution, as has been said, came to grief after a life 
of six years. It began on the eve of a time of political dis- 
turbance and business depression and was submerged in the 
distress of the period. Even if it had been based upon a 
sounder principle — if capital instead of the credit of the 
commonwealth had been employed as a basis — the end 
under the circumstances probably would have been the same. 
One factor which made for embarrassment was the exten- 
sive counterfeiting of the bank’s bills which was carried on 
in Canada. The bank was an experiment, and there was a 
lack of knowledge of true banking principles on the part 
of the directors. The great difficulty was in turning the 
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notes held by the bank into specie. In September, 1809, 
the bills in circulation amounted to $404,599.50, while the 
specie, notes and other securities had a total of $427,012.25, 
but the specie part of this total was relatively small. In 
1808 the volume of bills was still larger — $548,305.75. 
Some of the branches put out drafts when they had no 
funds to draw upon. A false basis, inexperience in banking- 
on the part of the directors, unfavorable business condi- 
tions and some inexcusable practices combined to bring' 
about the collapse.^ 

The legislature had no other course open to it than to 
make good the bills which had been issued. It did this in 
two ways^ — by offering in exchange interest-bearing notes 
of the commonwealth and by receiving the bank bills for 
taxes. The interest-bearing notes had been redeemed by 
1823. The bank bills in existence in 1814 had a total of 
$58,680, of which $42,555.25 were in the commonwealth 
treasury. A considerable portion of the remainder came 
into the treasury during the succeeding years. The loss to 
the commonwealth is not measured by the amount of such 
bills received. Indeed, no exact statement of the actual loss 
has ever been made. Receipts from assets of the institution 
were obtained in small amounts for thirty years and must 
have gone far toward offsetting the original loss. One of 
the early historians of Vermont ^ concluded that “ the loss 
to individuals in consequence of the failure of the institu- 
tion was trifling, but the loss to the state was very consid- 



^ The cashier of the Woodstock branch for the first four years of 
its existence, Job Lyman, said in a letter written in 1869: “The reason 
the bank failed to accomplish the ends for which it was designed was, 
it had no foundation (capital), which occasioned other difficulties, all 
of which brought it to an end. Capital is as necessary in a bank as 
air to sustain life.” Quoted in Dana’s History of Woodstock, p. 339. 

’ Z. Thompson, Civil History of Vermont, pt. ii, p. 137. 
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erable.” To this the editor of the Records of the Governor 
and Council ^ adds the opinion that “ the loss, whatever it 
may have been, was more than compensated in furnishing 
to the people, a currency which was altogether superior to 
that which they would <otherwise have had. They at least 
suffered very little in the depreciation of the bills of the 
State Bank, and, but for the intervention of speculators, 
would not have suffered at all, whereas, by the failures of 
private banks and bankers in the adjoining states their losses 
were considerable.” 

7. Debts. Vermont has been exceptionally free from 
public debts on commonwealth account. At no period ex- 
cept that during and following the Civil War has the real 
debt been considerable. In the years following entrance 
into the Union the only existing debt was the hard money 
orders, issued by the treasurer and drawing interest. These 
orders were common during the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, but toward the close of it the wisdom of 
getting rid of this form of debt was generally felt. In the 
speech of Governor Tichenor to the General Assembly of 
1798 the hard-money orders were unsparingly condemned 
on the ground that, with no unusual expenses to meet, it 
was a want of economy to pay interest, and also because 
“ more impediments to the adjustment of the public ac- 
counts with the treasurer have arisen from this source than 
from any other.” The legislative session of 1800 acted 
on this advice by ordering a cessation of the practice of 
issuing hard-money orders and that those in circulation be 
presented to the treasury and paid by September ist of the 
following year.^ It appears from the report of the auditor 
in the treasury department made on October 9, 1801, that 



* Governor and Council, vol. vi, p. 451. 
’ Laws, 1800, p. 23. 
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by September ist only $100 in these orders had been pre- 
sented during the year. At that time there remained unre- 
deemed $3,406.27 of the hard-money orders, the treasury 
gaining to that extent. Governor Tichenor spoke with satis- 
faction of the prosperous state of the finances. “ The pub- 
lic debt, due on hard-money orders,” he said, “has been dis- 
charged ; a small annual tax will in future be fully adequate 
to meet the expenses of government.” 

The building of a prison, the failure of the Vermont 
bank and the War of 1812 were the occasion of consider- 
able unusual expense during the following fifteen or twenty 
years, but these demands were met for the most part from 
taxation, and what debts were contracted were in the form 
of notes. One finds, for instance, that during the fiscal year 
1813 $1,923.75 in treasury notes were issued to replace the 
notes of the Vermont State Bank. The debts of the com- 
monwealth continued to be of a miscellaneous character 
and no great size. During the fourth decade, however, a 
new Capitol at Montpelier was built at an expense to the 
commonwealth of some $117,000. At this time the nomi- 
nal debt assumed some size because a large portion of the 
school fund, established in 1825, was borrowed. This bor- 
rowing began in 1833, and by October, 1844, the amount 
due the fund from the commonwealth treasury was $198,- 
303 - 34 - The total debt, which included miscellaneous items, 
like $26,085.64 due the bank fund and $14,812.28 due the 
towns on account of the United States deposit, was at that 
time $244,642.72. This was larger than it had ever been 
before. /A year later it was still larger — $260,060.38, of 
which $224,309.50 was due the school fund. During this 
year (1845) tbe school fund debt was removed through the 
simple process of transferring the fund to the general treas- 
This left as debts such miscellaneous and formal ob- 
ligations as pertained to the safety bank fund, the United 
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States surplus fund and some overdue salaries. It would 
be essentially correct to say that the commonwealth was out 
of debt in i84|^£; 

Complaint was made about 1850 of the increasing ex- 
pense of the commonwealth, but when a committee in 1851 
reported to the General Assembly on this subject it ap- 
peared that the debt, $57,518.65, was less than the current 
resources and that the only debt aside from that to funds, 
etc., was one of $11,123.23 to banks. ^ The commonwealth 
continued to be in effect out of debt. 

It remained in this condition until 1857, in which year the 
capital was burned. In consequence in the fiscal year 1858 a 
loan of $100,000 was contratted to meet the expense of re- 
building. This was the beginning of a period of indebt- 
edness which continued for about twenty years. In 1859 
a further sum of $75,000 was authorized. These two loans, 
which are classed as funded by the census, were payable 
in five years. In i860 two small loans, one of $5,000 and 
the other of $10,000, were made, thus bringing the total 
of the pre-war borrowings, due mainly to the new capital, 
up to $190,000. The two small loans were for one and two 
years. 

8. Local Finances. The disbursements of counties were 
mainly for court purposes, including the building and repair 
of court houses and jails. To some extent ordinar}^ ex- 
penditures were met for many years from the fees for 
liquor licenses granted by the county courts, which had con- 
siderable discretion as to rates. In 1850 this source of reve- 
nue ceased when a local-option policy was adopted, towns 
which voted for licenses taking the receipts therefrom. 
Two years later the policy of prohibition was adopted. 
From that time grand list taxes, speciall}^ authorized by 



* House lournal, 1851, p. 371. 
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the legislature, produced most of the revenue for all pur- 
poses. Such taxes indeed have been relied upon for most 
expenses from the beginning. After 1846 the money re- 
ceived by the commonwealth treasurer from peddlers’ li- 
censes was distributed to the counties on the basis of popu- 
lation, and for a time after 1854 the proceeds of the tax on 
bank stock owned by non-residents went to the counties. 
It may be said in reference to county buildings that they 
sometimes were erected and presented to the counties by 
the towns in which they were located. There were a few 
instances of land taxes for such buildings. 

Most of the financial support of the towns came through 
grand list taxes. The ordinary tovvii charges were met in 
this way, and in the period during which the towns were 
permitted to support religious establishments — that is, 
before 1807 — such taxes were levied for the erection of 
church buildings and paying the salaries of ministers. 
Other resources of the towns in this period were land taxes 
and to some extent lotteries. Land taxes for making and 
repairing roads and building bridges began during the 
period of independence and continued until the Civil War, 
gradually, however, becoming less common. In each case 
the town was expressly authorized to employ this expe- 
dient, and the rate per acre was fixed by the legislature. 
Three or four cents were the usual rates. Lotteries were 
very sparingly used. From 1783 to 1804, when the last of 
a local character was granted, only twenty-four were 
allowed. These generally w^ere for such purposes as 
making roads, building bridges or erecting court houses, 
but a few were designed to assist individuals who had suf- 
fered through losses or otherwise. There also were a very 
few cases of lotteries for the purpose of building breweries. 
Fines and costs received by justices of the peace were an- 
other source of revenue. 
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While money taxes were frequently employed for 
making and repairing roads, the usual method of re- 
pairing the highways was through a labor tax. This 
method, as has been said, came from New York. Be- 
fore 1824 it was a poll tax, each adult male, with 
certain exceptions, being obliged to work each year 
for at least four da}^s or to pay an equivalent in money. 
During the turnpike era this highway work was confined 
in large part to highways not controlled by the turnpike 
companies, but in many instances work on the turnpikes 
was contributed in place of tolls. The poll tax idea of this 
labor on highways gave way in the }’ear mentioned to the 
idea of a grand list tax ; that is, each adult male was obliged 
to work for a time proportioned to his taxable list, and if 
he chose to pay this tax in money a reduction in the amount 
of the assessment was permitted.^ At the very close of the 
period one notes that a significant change in policy oc- 
curred ; the towns were permitted to vote that the highway 
tax be paid in money. Generally, however, the tax was 
worked out throughout the period ending with the Civil 
War. 

In addition to taxes on the grand list the schools, which 
were almost wholly in local hands, had three sources of 
support throughout this period. The first of these was 
voluntary contributions, based on the number of pupils sent 
to school. The law in operation when the state entered the 
Union compelled the district (the school unit) to raise one- 
half of what money it needed for the purpose, in addition to 
the amount coming from the leasing of school lands, from 
a tax on the grand list of the district. The other half could 
either be raised in that way or through private contribu- 
tions. This element of school income — private contribu- 
tions — continued until 1864. 



‘ Laws, 1824, ch. xxviii, p. 29. 
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A second source of school revenue was the rent obtained 
from the school lands. These school lands were a part of 
the public domain Ijdng in the towns. As I have said be- 
fore, the towns were of two classes in respect to this do- 
main — those chartered by Governor Wentworth and those 
chartered b}^ Vermont after attaining its independence. The 
charters granted by Governor Wentworth set apart in each 
town, besides five hundred acres for himself, a right (250 
to 300 acres) for the English Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, one for a glebe for the 
Church of England, one for the first settled minister of any 
denomination, and one for town schools. The Vermont 
charters granted one right for a college, one for a county 
grammar school, one for town schools, one for the first 
settled minister and one for the general support of the min- 
istry. Only a portion of the grants made by these charters 
were strictly public domain. The rights given to the Pro- 
pagation Society were devoted to the schools by vote of the 
legislature in 1794, but decisions of the Edited States Su- 
preme Court in 1823 ^ and 1830^ gave them to a board of 
agents for the Vermont diocese of the Episcopal Church. 
yThe rights intended for gjlebes for the Church of England 
also had been turned over to the towns for the support of 
schools,® and this disposition proved to be permanent, since 
the Supreme Court confirmed it in 1815."* The rights of 
the first settled minister went to that individual personally, 
although not absolutely, while the income from the rights 
devoted to the support of the ministry was divided among 

’ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts vs. 
The Town of New Haven, 8 Wheaton, 4^)4. 

’ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts vs. 
The Town of Pawlet, 4 Peters, 480. 

’ Laws, 180S, ch. Ixxii, p. 127. 

^ The Town of Pawlet vs. Daniel Clark and others, 9 Cranch, 292. 
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the religious bodies of the towns. To the state university 
was given the income of the college rights and to institutions 
of high-school grade the income from the rights of the 
county grammar schools. Hence in each town which ob- 
tained its charter from the state of Vermont (less than half 
the whole number) there is a right the rent from which 
goes to the town schools, while in each town chartered by 
Governor Wentworth there are two rights devoted to this 
purpose. 

The third special source of revenue which could be de- 
voted to the schools during this period was the fund de- 
posited by the federal government in Vermont in 1837 — 
this commonwealth’s portion of the surplus distributed in 
that year. This amounts to $669,086.79. It was distributed 
to the towns in proportion to population, and the income 
went to the schools. 

It cannot be said that the schools made very satisfactory 
progress before the Civil War, yet there was much legisla- 
tion on the subject. After 1797, if the town itself chose to 
levy an additional tax for the schools it could do so and 
distribute the proceeds to the districts on the basis of school 
children. The town trustees had charge of the school lands 
and distributed the income from these lands on the same 
basis. Thus the district, under the direction of a pru- 
dential committee, had nearly entire actual control of school 
finances. This is the more evident from the apparent re- 
luctance of the town to levy taxes for this purpose. The 
need of some pressure on the towns in this connection event- 
ually impressed the legislature, for, beginning in 1810, a 
town tax on the grand list was imposed.^ This at first was 

* Laws, 1810, ch. cvii, p. 153. This statute ordered the towns to levy 
this tax, but no penalty for failure to do it was imposed and many 
towns ignored the law. See address of Council of Censors in 1821, 
p. 61 of Journal of Council. 
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one cent on a dollar of the grand list, but the rate at times 
was raised, and after 1841 it went as high as nine cents, 
the total of the grand list then being smaller in consequence 
of the revision of that year. No district could receive its 
proportion of this tax unless it kept its school a certain 
number of weeks each year. When the United States sur- 
plus became available for school use, town taxation was re- 
lieved to the extent of the income from that source. That 
is, if the town had school income from the United States 
deposit and other sources, to provide the amount that would 
be raised by the prescribed tax, or a portion of that amount, 
the tax, or a portion of it, could be dispensed with. The 
division of the town school fund among the districts was 
on different bases at different times. At first, as has been 
noted, it took notice of the number of school children in a 
district, but later a fourth or a third of the amount was 
divided equally among the districts, while the remainder 
was in proportion to the number of children. 

The objects of all town expenditure departed little from 
the ordinar}^ course in rural communities. Generally great 
economy in the expenditure of money was shown, and 
some public services were rendered without compensation. 
This was particularly true of protection from fire. The 
fire companies were important social organizations, and 
their general expenses were met largely from private con- 
tributions. 

The towns were, of course, the chief civil division below 
the county form, but there were others besides the ordinary 
school district. Thus, in addition to the city of Vergennes, 
there were occasional instances of incorporated school, 
fire and village districts. These could levy taxes for their 
particular needs, and their revenue apparently came mainly A 
from that source. 

9. Administration. Financial administration before the 
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Civil War had to do largely with the grand list. So far as 
general property is concerned, the manner of treating it as 
an element of the grand list has been considered in another 
section. Much of the discussion of the general property 
tax necessarily has related to administration. But the grand 
list, as has been seen, had other elements than general prop- 
erty, and its administration as a whole calls for further 
reference. It may best be understood by approaching it 
from the viewpoint of the town. Local revenue was col- 
lected at the rates fixed in town meeting. The grand list 
itself was prepared by the listers, who were elected annu- 
ally. Originally they warned the inhabitants some time in 
May to give in writing “ a true account of all their listable 
polls, and all their ratable estate,” belonging to them on 
June 20th. By July loth the signed lists were given to the 
listers. From August loth to September 25th they went 
over the lists, and “ polls and ratable estates ” not appearing 
in them were fourfolded and added, and the fourfolding 
process was applied to the estates and polls of persons who 
had given in no lists. During this period of about six 
weeks an opportunity for inspecting the revised lists was 
given, and dissatisfied individuals were heard. The lists 
were transmitted to the legislature some time in October 
through a member. It should be noted that the oath of the 
listers was expressed in general terms, such as “ faithfully 
execute the office ” and “ do equal right and justice to all 
men.” 

The grand list, perfected and lodged in the town clerk’s 
office in the month of October, furnished the selectmen 
with their basis for making out individual rate bills in con- 
formity with the rate voted at the town meeting in the 
spring. These rate bills were placed in the hands of the 
collector, to whom a warrant for collection was issued by a 
justice of the peace. The collector had for compensation 
two per cent of the receipts. 
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Such was the original process of collecting taxes on the 
grand list, and it was not changed in principle during sub- 
sequent years. Virtually the same process was employed 
in collecting town taxes on land, the selectmen ascertaining 
the amount of land within the town owned by each indi- 
vidual and making up rate bills by multiplying the amount 
by the rate per acre voted by the legislature. These land 
taxes on the basis of acreage, it will be remembered, became 
less and less common. Money once placed in the hands of 
the town treasurer by the collector w'as disbursed on orders 
from the selectmen, w'ho acted in accordance with the votes 
of the people in towhi meeting. 

The school district, which also w'as a taxing body, came 
legally into existence in 1 787, when the first school law w’as 
enacted, but before the legislature gave it legal sanction it 
had been the custom to divide the towns for school pur- 
poses, The law of 1787 gave the school finances of the , 
towns to some extent into the hands of town trustees, but 
a prudential committee was authorized for each district. 
The district w^as the real school unit after this law of 1787 
was passed. It was authorized, as has been seen, to raise 
one-half of the amount it voted as a district by a tax on the 
grand list of the district, the other half to be provided either 
in that way or through an assessment proportioned to the 
number of pupils — sometimes called a “ voluntary contri- 
bution.” The latter method was the usual one. The dis- 
trict having voted the tax, either wholly on the grand list, 
or half in this way and the remainder on the pupils, the 
prudential committee made out the rate bills and delivered 
them to the district’s collector, who on receiving a warrant 
from a justice of the peace proceeded to collect under au- 
thority similar to that possessed by a town collector. ^ 

' The di.stricts for a long time were allowed to pay the school tax in 
produce. Laws, 1810. ch. cvii, p. 154, 
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The expenditure of receipts obtained by the counties 
from liquor licenses and other sources was made under the 
direction of the judges. The building and care of court 
houses and jails were important concerns of county admin- 
istration. Grand list taxes, ordered by the legislature, or 
sometimes by the members of the legislature from the 
county concerned, could be levied for these purposes on 
warrants issued to the town collectors by the treasurer of 
the county. At times when a grand list tax was imposed 
for a special purpose by act of the legislature, its disburse- 
ment was placed in the hands of a commission. The legis- 
lature ordered the town collectors to make the collection at 
the same rate of compensation given for commonwealth 
taxes and to transmit the proceeds to the county treasurer. 

As during the period of independence, the grand list dur- 
ing the succeeding period was put in form for common- 
wealth taxation by the legislature. The listers of the towns, 
as has been said, were obliged to forward their lists by 
October of each year. The lists were turned over to the 
committee on grand list, which after real estate became 
listable on value acted as a commonwealth equalizing board 
in appraisal years. When the grand list of the common- 
wealth was approved by the legislature, and the amount of 
revenue needed had been determined, a rate was adopted, 
and the treasurer was authorized to issue his warrant to the 
town collector.^ A committee on ways and means con- 
trolled financial matters in the General Assembly for twenty 
years before 1836, and after that year the finance com- 
mittee represented the Senate. 

The commonwealth funds continued to be disbursed on 
orders from a number of officials, including the judges. 

' ihe compensation of collectors for collecting the commonwealth 
tax was, as a rule, two per cent. 
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This fact led in time to abuses which are clearly set fort 
in a special report of the auditor in 1842. Claims against 
the commonwealth could be allowed by the auditor, t 
quartermaster-general, the courts and the committee on de- 
bentures, besides the General Assembly itself, and if a. 
claimant was unsuccessful in one direction he could try in 
another, with an excellent prospect of ultimate success for 
the same claim could be renewed year after year. Thus 
there was no unity in disposing of claims. Moreover, 
there was insufficient provision for holding officials ac 
countable for commonwealth funds handled. By the terms 
^of the law of 1797, which was supposed to put the state s . 
attorneys on a proper basis of returns, each state s attorney 
was to send annually to the treasurer a correct account, cer- 
tified by at least one of the judges of the supreme court 
of all charges in favor of the commonwealth, as wed as ot 
all money collected, together with a statement of the ex- 
penditure and cost in each action. The county clerks were 
to make returns on both civil and criminal cases. They 
also were to send to the treasurer duplicates or abstracts of 
all orders issued by them, and the treasurer was instructed 
not to pay any order until these abstracts had been received. 
The accounts of state’s attorneys and clerks for services 
were to be approved by a judge at each session of a court, 
and the General Assembly itself passed finally upon such 
accounts. The Council of Censors in 1807 commented upon 
the ineffective character of the system as it worked at that 
time, and in the same year an act was passed which made 
provision for definite accounts with the state’s attorneys. 
Each state’s attorney at the opening of the_ session of the 
General Assembly in October was to exhibit to the treas- 
urer a statement of the disposition of all money he had re- 
ceived, and to pay to the treasurer what was due that offi- 
cial. The treasurer had the functions of an auditor ; he uas 
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supposed to have information regarding the monetary 
transactions of a state’s attorney through the returns made 
by the clerk for the county. But it is certain that the ac- 
counts contemplated by the law of 1807 for many years 
before 1843 had not been kept systematically by the treas- 
urer.^ The consequence of this lack of control over the 
state’s attorneys was that the amount of payments by those 
officials to the treasury had fallen off markedly. This 
diminution in receipts from this source was occurring im 
the face of no considerable increase in the work of the 
courts. Court orders in the meantime had grown rapidly 
in amount. Thus the totals of these orders in 1838 was 
$16,298.33; and in 1841 it was $31,726.63, and there was 
a noticeable disproportion in the totals of these orders com- 
ing from different counties. The statutes, as just noted, 
required the county clerks to forward to tlie treasurer ab- 
stracts of orders drawn and that the treasurer should pay 
no order until an abstract had been received, but the law in 
this respect was a dead letter, according to the auditor’s 
special report of 1842. Abstracts were forwarded to the 
treasurer, but they were inaccurate, and the treasurer seems 
to have paid the orders without regard to the receipt of the 
abstracts. All this time the auditor in the treasury each 
year approved the books of the treasurer.’^ 



* “ No returns of an earlier date than 1837 have been found, nor do 
the treasurer’s books show any account with a state’s attorney anterior 
to that period, and but few accounts since.” Auditor’s Report, Ap- 
pendix of House Journal, 1842, p. 126. 

2 The office of “auditor in the treasury” was wholly distinct from that 
of “ auditor of accounts.” The latter official is the one referred to 
above as “ auditor.” The regular report of the auditor for 1843 makes 
the following statement, which illustrates the loose methods of the 
period before the law of 1842 went into effect ; “ In the course of the 
above investigation there were discovered vouchers to a large amount, 
on which there appeared nothing indicating that they had ever passed 
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The need of reform with respect to both auditing and ac- 
counting at length became clear to the legislature, which in 

1841 took a few steps in the right direction and again in 

1842 went still further^ The result was that by 1843 ^ 
thorough-going change had been effected. Thus accounts 
were opened with county clerks, funds for their probable 
expenses were supplied by the treasurer, and these expenses 
were certified by the judges. Payments by the clerks for 
miscellaneous expenses were no longer made through orders 
on the treasurer, but by money. These court orders, issued 
for small amounts in many cases, had circulated from hand 
to hand and were used in paying taxes, and it was impos- 
sible to say how much would be presented to the treasury 
in any year. An investigation showed that in the six years 
from 1837 to 1842 the amount of court orders apparently 
drawn was $120,358.34, an average of $20,059.72, while 
the amount of orders audited and paid in, those years was 
$143,499.93, an average of $23,916.65. /in the year 1842 
the total of orders audited and paid was $31,762.34, while 
the total drawn in that year seems to have been only $10,- 
550.01.^ The elimination of these orders for miscellaneous 
court expenses was clearly a step forward. Careful ac- 
counts, to be settled each year, thereafter were kept also 
with each state’s attorney and every other important official 
receiAu'ng commonwealth funds. All general claims against 

the scrutiny of an accounting officer. They had most of them been 
audited before the act of the legislature which had made it the duty 
of the auditor of the treasurer’s accounts to cancel them. These 
vouchers were enclosed in boxes, and no difficulty intervened to pre- 
vent their being presented a second or third time for payment at the 
treasury by any one having access to the keys of the State House but 
the integrity of our citizens and the labor of drawing a nail from a 
bass-wood board.” House Journal, Appendix, p. 25. 

^ Laws, 1842, ch. ii, p. 8. 

* House Journal, 1843, Appendix, p. 24. 
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the commonwealth required the approval of the auditor 
before becoming payable, but an appeal could be taken to 
the General Assembly. In addition to making proper pro- 
vision for future accounting and auditing, the law enforced 
a general clearing up of unsettled accounts with officers and 
individuals and more uniformity in allowances for services 
connected with the administration of justice. A work of 
great value was done at this time, under the leadership of 
an able auditor, and the system remained unchanged in any 
important aspect until the very end of the pre-war period. 

10. A Treasury Defalcation. A defalcation of $48,- 
428.76 ^ by the commonwealth treasurer was discovered in, 
the fall of i860, notwithstanding this great improvement 
in accounting and auditing. A new^ treasurer had taken 
office in the fall of i860, and in connection with the trans- 
fer of the commonwealth’s funds the first absolute proof 
of irregularity appeared. The deficiency w'as caused by the 
treasurer employing the money of the commonwealth for 
his own use and for speculative enterprises in which he and 
others w^ere interested. His books w^ere found to be in the 
."greatest confusion. A committee of the legislature of 

O 

i860 “ said, after a brief investigation : 

The accounts of the late treasurer with the towns or their 
constables, relating to taxes, are full of errors, both ways. In 
some instances receipts are given for money not credited, and 
in some instances money paid and no receipt given and money 
not accounted for; and in one instance at least money was 
credited which never had been paid; and the committee are 
of opinion that the treasurer himself did not know how the 

' Report of commissioners to settle with sureties, House Journal, 
1861, p. 432. 

* House Journal, i860, p. 414. 
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accounts stood, and did not dare to press the collection for fear 
the errors might be detected. 

The deficiency had three sources— the loans to the copi- 
monwealth by individuals which were not reported by the 
treasurer ; the amount due several banks which had been re- 
ported by the treasurer as paid, and the amount collected on 
taxes and not credited. The defaulting official had trans- 
ferred most of his property to others, but in the course of 
time a considerable portion of the deficiency was recovered. 
Most of the sureties were assessed amounts ranging from 
$i to $600, by a relief act of the General Assembly. Two 
of the sureties were concerned with the treasurer in his in- 
vestments. The lesson of the defalcation was not lost, for 
immediately, at the session of i860, an act was passed “ for 
the better protection of the treasury.” It provided among 
other things that the treasurer should give duplicate re- 
ceipts for all money received and that one of these receipts 
should be sent to the auditor. Contracts of the treasurer 
could not bind the commonwealth unless they w'ere counter- 
signed by the secretary of state. 

II. Summary. The period before the Civil War, as I 
have said, was one of comparatively small expenditure, 
based on receipts derived in greatest part from taxes on the 
grand list. The development of the general property tax 
from a classification of elements with specific valuations 
for each element into a simple general property tax in wffiich 
all property, with certain exceptions, was supposed to be 
listed at one per cent of its actual value, was the significant 
feature. Ordinary expenditure increased about sevenfold 
through a natural growth of necessities, such as the care of 
criminals and defectives and the administration of justice, 
and through the change of the legislative organization to a 
bicameral system in 1836. A State Bank had a short and 
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unfortunate career. Internal improvements, so far as the 
commonwealth was concerned, had no part in the finances 
of the period. Perhaps in consequence of this fact there 
was no funded debt contracted until the very end. The 
most interesting project, from an educational viewpoint, of 
the period w^as the establishment of a school fund, which 
ultimately was absorbed by the general treasury. 




CHAPTER V 

From the Civil War to 1878 

I. Revenue and Expenditure. This period saw no ma- 
terial change in the nature of the grand list, on which 
nearly all taxes were levied, but after the war there were in- 
creasing complaints of the working of the general property 
portion of the tax. The commonwealth managed its war 
finances with wisdom. Heavy taxes went hand in hand 
with borrowing, total receipts rising from $244,875.89 in 
i860 to $1,782,343.11 in 1864, and $1,585,172.95 in 1865, 
and of the $1,782,343.1 1 in 1864 but $315,000 came from 
loans, and of the $1,585,172.95 received in 1865 loans 
amounted to but $250,000. The period began immediately 
after the discovery of a defalcation of $48,428.76, but this 
seemed no doubt a trifling loss in the face of the total re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the succeeding years. The com- 
monwealth paid Its debt as rapidly as possible, but when 
this had been done by 1878 expenditure remained on a much 
higher scale than before the war. Thus, in 1881 the total 
disbursements were $438,062, in comparison with $2^4 - 
276.15 in i860. 

2. The CommoHivealth Debt. As was said in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the commonwealth closed the period before 
the Civil War with a debt of $190,000, due mainly to the 
new capitol and consisting of two funded, loans of $"100,000 
and $75,000 and two additional loans of $5,000 and $10 - 
000 contracted in i860. The following year (1861) saw 
$350,000 of ten-year bonds, due in 1871, issued on ac- 
count of the war. The record for the fiscal year 1862 is 

’ [418 
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comprised in the payment of the two small loans of i860 
(totaling $15,000), and the issuance of $401,000 more of 
bonds authorized in 1861 and due in 1871- The liabilities 
at the close of the fiscal year were : ^ 



Loan of 1857, due Nov. i, 1862 $100,000.00 

Loan of 1859, due Nov. 21, 1864 75,000.00 

Loan of April, 1861, bonds payable June i, 1871 751,000.00 

Loan of 1861, due Oct. i, 1862 20,000.00 

Loan of 1861, due Dec. i, 1862 3,000.00 

Loan of 1861, due Jan. i, 1863 35, 000.00 



Total $984,000.00 



A year later, at the close of the fiscal period of 1863, the 
liabilities were : ^ 

Balance of loan of 1857, due Nov. i, 1862, not presented 



for payment $Soo.oo 

Loan of 1859, due Nov. 21, 1864 75,000.00 

Loan of April, 1861, bonds payable June i, 1871 900,000.00 

Loan of Nov., 1862, bonds payable Dec. i, 1876 203,000.00 

Loan of 1862, due Oct. i, 1863 7,000.00 

Loan of 1862, due Jan. i, 1864 5,000.00 



Total $1,192,500.00 



During this year treasury notes to the amount of $351,- 
000 were issued in anticipation of taxes, and all but the 
two notes of $7,000 and $5,000 were paid later in the year. 
At the close of the fiscal year 1864 the liabilities were: ^ 



Loan of April, 1861, bonds payable June i, 1871 $900,000.00 

Loan of Nov., 1862, bonds payable Dec. i, 1876 250,000.00 

Loan of Nov., 1862, bonds payable Dec. i, 1874 250,000.00 

Loan of 1859, due Nov. 21, 1864 73,000.00 

Loan of 1857, past due 500.00 

Loan of 1863, due Oct. i, 1864 9,000.00 

Loan of 1863, due Nov. i, 1864 7,000.00 

Loan of 1863, due Jan. i, 1865 4,000.00 



Total : $1,495,500.00 



^ AudlioVs Report, 1862, p. 80. ^ Ibid., 1863, p. 12. * Ibid., 1864, p. 17. 
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During this year treasury notes to the amount of $264 - 
000 were issued m anticipation of taxes, and all but the 
threeDoans for $9,000, $7,000, and $4,000 were paid be- 
tore the close of the fiscal year. 

At the dose of the fiscal year 1865 the liabilities stood 
as toliows : 

Loan of April, 1861, bonds paj^able June i 1871 

Loan of Nov., 1862, bonds payable Dec. i, 1876 

Loan of Nov., 1862, bonds payable Dec. 1,1874... ItZZZ 

Loan of Nov., 1862, bonds payable Dec i iS-8 2^0,000.00 

Loan of 1859, due Nov. 21 ^ 

25,000.00 

Total — ^ 

$1,675,000.00 

67? nn wili be seen, was $1.- 

7o,ooo. This was the high-water mark of Vermont’s in- 

has Pi-evious reference 

rS dT "" “ November 21, 

T8fif 4 - ' f Z $75,000 was due on November 21, 

1864, It is to be inferred that only a portion of the $75 000 

M-as paid when it became due. Such actually was the case 
and It IS presumable that there was an extension for another 
yeai although no reference to such action is made in the 
auditors and treasurer’s reports. During this fiscal vear 
another temporary loan m anticipation of taxes was made 
the amount being $236,000. All treasurer’s notes issued 
tinder the act of 1863 were paid before the close of fhl 
and $202,000 were issued under an act of 
1864 and paid before the end of the year. Thus during 
IS year (1863) the total amount borrowed as temporarv 
loan was $438,000. These temporary loans were taken in 
greater part by the banks of the commonwealth, some of 
which were required by their charters to make such loans 
and to charge only the legal rate of interest, six per cent. 

* AuditoFs Report, 1865, p. 17. 
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The authority by which the funded loan of $900,000 
falling due in 1871 was made was contained in an act 
passed in April, 1861, authorizing bonds to the amount of 
$1,000,000. The remainder of the funded debt was author- 
ized by an act of November, 1862, permitting an issue of 
$750,000. Again, in 1864, the treasurer was authorized to 
make a further issue of $500,000, but this resource was not 
needed to carry through the remaining measures relating 
to the war. On the contrary, at the session of 1865 steps 
were taken to reduce the funded debt; for the pa}mient of 
the bonds due in 1871 a sum not exceeding $150,000 was 
appropriated, to be spent by the treasurer with the advice 
of the governor during the following year. This policy 
of devoting not more than $150,000 each year to the retire- 
ment of the debt was followed for a time. In 1874, how- 
ever, the buying of unmatured bonds was abandoned on 
account of the extent of the premium. It should be said 
that in 1867 provision was m.ade for exchanging the bonds 
issued, which were all coupon bonds, for registered certifi- 
cates, and in 1870 the registered bonds in which the agri- 
cultural college fund of $135,500 had been invested were 
exchanged for registered bonds redeemable on June i, 1890. 
By reason of this act of 1870 the funded debt was con- 
tinued beyond December i, 1878, at which time all but the 
$135,500 in that fund had either been acquired by the 
treasury in advance of maturity or had been redeemed at 
maturity. 

The funded debt due in 1890 was extended to 1910 and 
again to 1932. It still is the debt of the commonwealth to 
itself. This also is true of the Huntington fund of $211,- 
131.46, which under an act of 1884 was applied to the 
general purposes of the treasury but was made subject to 
interest payments at six per cent. It will pass in time under 
the control of the trustees of the permanent public school 
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fund of the commonwealth, as an act of 1906 provided that 
>vhenever there is a surplus in the treasury over liabilities 
a portion ot that surplus shall be paid to the trustees, until 
he amount of the Huntington fund originally covered into 
e reasury shall have been conveyed to the new fund " 
The interest on the agricultural college fund, it should be 
said, now IS five per cent instead of six per cent, the com- 

chfferen"ce appropriation to provide for the 

f between i860 and 

1870 local debts accumulated greatly. They were con- 

raSr ^ 

little m " ^ "°™ties spent 

e money save for the building and maintenance of 

structures connected with the administration of justice. Vhe 
towns generally spent much during the war to assist in rais- 
mg and supporting troops, and some of them contracted 
d* s for .he asd..a„ce of railroad projec.,. The ce„s» 
of 1870 does not distinguish the objects of the local in- 
debtedness reported for that year, but it undoubtedly was 
largely for war purposes. The indebtedness was $8,042 so 
ar as the counties teere concerned, and bonds had been 

( 70) had a total indebtedness of $2,584,1 c8 for $i a 7 o - 

094 of which bonds had been issued. The indebtedness less 
,smging-fund assets of the counties and minor civil divi- 
little to do with the increase of local indebtedness. How 

to' rLr'd ^s^istance given by towns and cities 

railroad companies is not entirely dear. Before 

' The Huntington fund v/as given to thp 0,0.,, , , c 

purposes. See “Funds,” chapter VI in "hkhTh"" 
school fund also is explained. ’ * permanent public 

^Wealth and Industry, Ninth Census, p. ii 
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1872 in particular instances towns had been authorized 
to give such assistance, and in that year the policy was 
made general/ A portion of the debt of 1880 was due 
to this object. In the analysis of outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness of the states and minor civil divisions combined 
which appeared in the census of 1880, out of a total bonded 
indebtedness in Vermont of $3,218,863 “ railroad and other 
aid ” is responsible for $1,895,228, or over one-half of the 
local debt, the debt of the commonwealth then being only 
$135000." 

4. Expenditure for the Civil War. The auditor in his 
report for the year 1866 summarizes expenditure for the 
Civil War. He gives the following figures for expenditure 
from the commonwealth treasury : 



Extra state pay $ 3 , 353 , 199-74 

Governor’s warrants for military expenses 1,121,631.17 

Governor’s warrants for relief of soldiers’ families .... 76,129.51 

Auditor’s orders for military expenses 6,411.49 

United States direct tax 179,407.80 



Total $4,736,779-71 



The towns, according to returns to the auditor made in 
the same year spent $5,210,742.86 for such war expenses 
as bounties, subsistence, transportation and services of the 
selectmen. The total expenditure of the civil divisions of 
Vermont for Civil War purposes, therefore, appears to 
have been $9,947,522.57." No interest on the war debt 
seems to have been reported in either the commonwealth 
or local expenditures. Hence the actual expenditure on 
this account was much larger than the amount stated. 

* Laws, 1872, ch. XXXV, p. 75. 

’ Valuation, Taxation and Public Indebtedness, Tenth Census, pp. 
674 and 766. 

® Auditor’s Report, 1866, p. 4. 
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Again, the receipts of the commonwealth from the federal 
government to offset this expenditure should be given if the 
net cost to Vermont is to be found. These receipts had 
by 1874 amounted to $852,460.78/ and in 1878 the further 
sum of $2,293.58 was collected. The direct war tax was 
refunded in 1892. If these three items are deducted from 
the total expenditure, we have left $8,913,360.49, which 
appears to be approximately the cost of the war to Ver- 
mont. This computation ignores the payment of interest 
as an expenditure and also the receipt from the federal gov- 
ernment in 1903 and 1905 of the claim for interest paid on 
commonwealth loans. The amount received on this claim 
in those years w'as $280,453.56. 

5 - Summary. This period was marked by the financier- 
ing of the Civil War and by a higher scale of expenditure, 
due in large part to the war. New offices had been created, 
and salaries had been increased in some instances. An in- 
dustrial school for delinquents had been opened soon after 
the close of the war, and later a house of correction was 
established. A new era had dawned, and in consequence 
the revenue system which had done very well for the period 

before the war could not continue to be altogether satis- 
factory. 



1 Auditors Report, 1874, P. 4- 
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Recent Legislation and Tendencies 

1. Corporation Taxes. From 1878 to the present time 
a development of corporation taxation has been going on, 
and this resource, combined with a collateral inheritance 
tax, came in the course of twenty-live years to be sufficient 
to meet most of the expenses of the commonwealth, aside 
from schools and highways. Taxes for these two purposes 
are still levied on the grand list, but in a sense they are 
not for commonwealth purposes. The object of both taxes 
is to secure a distribution which shall give greater uni- 
formity and excellence to the schools and highways through- 
out the commonwealth. For ordinary expenditures thus 
the general property tax is relegated to local uses, while 
corporation and inheritance taxes with miscellaneous reve- 
nue meet the needs of the commonwealth. The latest tax 
on the grand list for ordinary purposes was in 1901. In 
saying that the development of corporation taxation has 
come since 1878, it is not intended to imply that there 
were no corporation taxes before that year; such taxes 
indeed were mentioned in Chapter IV. What should 
be understood is that before that year such taxes were few, 
incidental and comparatively unremunerative. No compre- 
hensive plan for securing revenue form this source had been 
evolved. Only a beginning indeed was made in 1878. 

2. Taxes on Banks and Trust Companies. For a period 
of about thirty years, until 1878, there were no taxes on 
banks of deposit or savings banks, as banks ; the interest of 
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individuals m such mstitutions was taxed as general prop- 
er y. n the meantime, soon after the passage of the na- 
lonal banking act the commonwealth banks of deposit 
went out of existence as such and in many cases received 
special charters as trust companies or “ savings banks and 
trust companies. ’ These two classes of institutions were 
e meal descendants of the commonwealth banks, and 
Eontmued to be taxed only through their shares in the hands 
of individuals. 

The law of 1878 was an important departure from the 
prevai mg practice. There had been much complaint of 
evasions of the provision requiring deposits of over $2^0 
m savings banks to be listed with other general property. 

^ hus the inspector of finance in the year mentioned said : 
In one of the largest banks of the state the treasurer was 
able to return for taxation, under the present law, only 
about one-tenth of its total deposits, from the fact that de- 
posits, when made, are m many cases divided into sums of 
?230 or less, and placed to the credit of different persons 
wrong residences and fictitious names given in some cases,’ 
and the law otherwise avoided; and, as in the case named 

1°^’ deposits of non-resi- 

aents, which of course escape all taxes ” 

A S' '7 77 r®* ■^‘posits.’ 

ate of one.half of one per cent was imposed on the total 
of deposits and acctimtilations. after dedueting the value of 
he mst.tnt.on s rea estate, and the proportion of the taw 
«h.ch came from Vermont deposits was distributed pro 
rata to the towns, while the remainder, derived from de-' 
positors living outside of Vermont, was retained in the 
commonwealth treasury. The law gave impetus to the 

7,t'ZZ‘ “ » ».» company 

’ Laws, 1878, ch. iii, p. 18. 
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movement for a general corporation tax law, which was 
enacted in 1882 and tinder which the savings bank tax was 
modified, coming to be, in fact, a strictly commonwealth 
tax/ The new law of 1882 also made provision for taxing 
trust companies as units on their deposits as well as through 
shareholders. 

/Sy this law a discrimination was made between the two 
classes of institutions. Thus savings banks were taxed at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent on the average amount 
of deposits and accumulations, with the value of real estate 
owned and the total individual deposits in excess of $1,500 
deducted, while trust companies were subjected to a rate 
of one per cent on their average amount of deposits, with 
the amount of assets invested in real estate and individual 
deposits in excess of $1,500 deducted. The deposits in ex- 
cess of $1,500 were listed to the individuals in the towns in 
which they lived. The trust companies immediately pro- 
tested against the discrimination by which their rate was 
twice that of the savings banks, and at the next session of 
the legislature (1884) the rate for both classes of institu- 
tions was fixed at sixth-tenths of one per cent. ’ 

On this basis of equality as tO' taxation the two kinds of 
institutions — savings banks and trust companies — remained 
for about a decade, the rate in the meantime, in 1890, being 
raised to seven-tenths of one per cent. This rate is still 
imposed, but in 1894 and subsequently new provisions re- 
specting deductions were made.^ Thus in 1896 trust com- 
panies were denied the privilege of deducting from the total 
of deposits which were taxable the assessed value of their 
real estate. This deduction, it had been observed, was a 
second deduction for real estate, which already had been de- 

' Laws, 1882, ch. i, p. 3. 

’ Laws, 1894, ch. viii, p. ii. 
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ducted from the value of the shares of stock, for it is to be 
borne in mind that these shares were still taxable to the in- 
dividual holders. At the same time the law also was 
amended so that ten per cent, and no more, of the assets of 
either a savings bank or a trust company could be deducted 
on the ground of investment in United States government 
bonds." Again, in 1902, the deduction for individual de- 
posits was increased from $1,500 to $2,000.^ Deposits over 
that amount were to be placed in the town lists. It had been 
found by experience that little had been gained by the towns 
in requiring all. deposits of more than $1,500 to be put in 
the lists, while it was certain that an extension of the limit 
would give a noticeable addition to the revenue from the 
banks and trust companies. This tendency was seen again 
m 1906 when all individual deposits not exceeding $2,000 
m any one bank were exempted from local taxation and 
made subject to the commonwealth tax. Still later, in 
1910, all deposits in Vermont savings banks and trust com- 
panies were taxed by the commonwealth only." 

Receipts from savings banks and trust companies are the 
most important element of the corporation tax, amounting 
in 1912 to $527,216.45. 

In 1906 the interest-bearing deposits of national banks, 
when the rate exceeds two per cent a year, were taxed at 
the rate employed for savings banks and trust companies. 
This was theoretically a tax on the depositors individually, 
and before the enactment of the law such deposits legally 
were included in the grand list. But provision is made for 
the payment of the tax by the banks and its deduction from 



* Laws, 1896, ch. xviii, p. 13. 

* Laws, 1902, ch. XX, p. 32. 

’ Laws, 1906, ch. xxviii, p. 21, 

* Laws, 1910, ch. XXV, p. 23. 
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the interest paid the depositors, if the banks so elect. It is 
a voluntary matter, so far as the national banks are con- 
cerned, but the institutions of this kind in the common- 
wealth which had interest-bearing deposits chose generally 
to relieve their depositors from the pa3/ment of this tax of 
seven-tenths of one per cent. The tax gave in 1912 re- 
ceipts of $50,974.09. The commissioner of taxes in his re- 
port for 1908 says that prior to the legislation of Vennont 
on this subject in 1906 no commonwealth imposed a tax on 
interest-bearing deposits. It is apparent that the proceeds 
are a clear gain to the public treasur)', for, instead of 
any falling off in the amount of personal property in the 
grand list due to the removal of these deposits from the 
list, there was a small increase in such property after 1906. 
The future of this tax, however, is uncertain. It was up- 
held by the supreme court in 1910 except in so far as it 
appears to tax the deposits of non-residents, but an appeal 
has been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States.^ 
If it is true that deposits of non-residents have been taxed 
under this act, still the statute does not in terms tax them, 
and that part of the law is not material to its success. 

The wisdom of taxing bank deposits at so high a rate as 
seven-tenths of one per cent is open to question. The origi- 
nal rate on deposits in savings banks was one-half of one 
per cent, and if a change in rate should occur there seems 
to be a disposition to move in that direction rather than 
toward a higher rate. 

3. Taxes on Insurance Companies. The act of 1882 
practically began the taxation of insurance companies. By 
this act both foreign and domestic companies w^ere called 
upon to pay at the rate of two per cent on the amount of 
premiums and assessments received in Vermont. In addi- 

* State z'j. Clement National Bank, 84 Vermont, 171. 
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tion a home life company, the National Life, was taxed one- 
half of one per cent (one per cent after 1890) on its sur- 
plus over a reserve of four per cent on existing policies, 
with the value of the real estate owned deducted from the 
surplus. In substantially this form the law respecting in- 
surance companies remained for twenty years, although in 
1888 an act was passed to provide for reciprocity in tax 
and other burdens if other commonwealths imposed higher 
taxes and fees than those of Vermont." Then, in 1902, a 
revision of importance was made, the rate on net premiums 
and assessments of both foreign and domestic companies 
received in Vermont remaining the same, however, two per 
cent. The provision for the additional tax on home life 
companies’ surplus was more detailed than that which it 
superseded." The latest amendment of the law as it re- 
lates to insurance companies is that of 1908, imposing a 
tax of one per cent upon the surplus of all domestic fire, 
accident and fidelity companies, in addition to the tax on 
premiums and assessments.® 

I 4- Taxes on Railroads. Until 1882 railroads generally 
were taxed as a part of the grand list; that is, the stock was 
taxed in the hands^ of holders and the property itself was 
not listed to the companies. A nuinber of special laws relat- 
ing to railroads, however, were enacted before that date 
The commonwealth from 1855 on levied an assessment on 
railroad companies doing business within Vermont for pay- 
ing the salary of a commissioner. The apportionment was 
made by the treasurer in proportion to the time devoted to 
each company and the expense incurred. In 1853 also an- 
other form of special tax in distinction from the grand list 

* Laws, 1888, ch. cxv, p. 125. 

’ Laws, 1902, ch. XX, p. 23. 

’ Laws, igo^, ch. xxx, p. 26. 
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tax was levied. This was one of one per cent on railroad 
stock owned outside the commonwealth, if it yielded six per 
cent interest. The system was continued until 1874. 
Again, in 1874, the idea of listing the physical property in- 
stead of the shares was tried. The law of that year author- 
ized the assessment of the real estate of such companies by 
the town listers in the sarne way that other real estate was 
listed.^ At the same time is was provided that a railroad 
was to be exempt from taxation for a period of ten years 
from the time trains began to run over the entire system 
within the commonwealth. Under this act the personal 
property was not taxed. The differentiation between 
railroad real estate and other real estate consisted in a 
provision by which the assessment of the roadbed 
could not be put at more than $2,000 a mile of the 
main line. This attempt to value railroad property 
by local standards was at orlce seen to be far from 
precise. There was a tendency on the part of the 
listers to put the assessment of the roadbed up to the limit, 
and when that was the case and either the county or the 
commonwealth equalization board raised the total valua- 
tion for the town the railroad real estate went above $2,000 
a mile. To correct this perversion of the intention of the 
law an act was passed in 1878 by which railroad and other 
forms of real estate were appraised separately both by the 
listers and the county board, and in the equalization of the 
roadbed no higher valuation than $2,000 per mile was per- 
mitted.^ Again, in 1880, a board of commissioners was 
authorized for assessing roadbeds, other real estate being 
left to the listers.® 



‘ Laws, 1874, ch. iv, p. 16. 

^ Laws, 1878, ch. cii, p. 94. 

* Laws, 1880, ch. Ixxx, p. 81. 
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This method of taxing the railroads through their real 
estate, even after the manner of assessment was changed, 
was distinctly unsatisfactory. It was claimed that the com- 
panies were not paying their share, the appraisal being 
too low. This situation was a leading factor in inducing 
the legislature of 1882 to enact the corporation tax law of 
that year, in which the railroad part of the problem was met 
by a tax on gross earnings. The entire earnings were taxed 
if the road lay wholly within the commonwealth, and if it 
was partly within and partly without the proportion of 
earnings taxed was that which the mileage of trains run 
within the commonwealth bore to the mileage of all trains 
run on the main line. A graduated scale of rates was im- 
posed. On the first $2,000 of gross earnings per mile, or 
the total earnings if these were less than $2,000, the rate 
was two per cent; on the first $1,000 or part thereof above 
$2,000 a mile, three per cent; on the first $1,000 or part 
thereof above $3,000, four per cent, and on all earnings 
above $4,000 a mile, five per cent. 

The act provided specifically that charter exemptions 
from taxation should no longer obtain. This provision 
had special reference to the Vermont Central Company, 
Avhich when chartered was allowed a total exemption from 
taxation on its stock and its property used for railroad pur- 
poses.^ It should be said that this was one portion of an 
agreement betw'een the company and the commonwealth by 
which at the end of twenty years from the opening of the 
road the legislature would have the right to buy the prop- 
erty and franchises on payment of the amount expended 
in building the road, all other expenses and ten per cent in- 
terest, with a deduction of all receipts. The agreement 
further stipulated that at the end of each ten-year period 



1 Laws, 1843, ch. liii, p. 49. 
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the legislature might reduce the rates so that the net income 
would be not more than ten per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion, or instead of reducing rates the legislature might re- 
quire the company to pay to the commonwealth the surplus 
over ten per cent of the cost of construction. That this 
was a very poor bargain for the commonwealth must be 
inferred from the fact that, while the railroad was not 
taken over by the latter, up to the passage of the law of 
1882 the Vermont Central had paid nothing to the treasury 
and rates had not been reduced by reason of a surplus. At 
that time it was in the hands of receivers, and in the fol- 
lowing year the mortgage held by the Central Vermont, a 
new corporation, was foreclosed. The charter of this new 
corporation did not contain any provision for exemption 
from taxation. 

The portions of the corporation tax law of 1882 rvhich 
related to inter-commonwealth transportation were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Vermont supreme court in 
1890, on the ground that the Federal Supreme Court had 
pronounced taxes on gross receipts to be an infringement of 
commerce between the commonwealths.’" In the same year 
the legislature revised the law to meet this objection, sub- 
stituting for a tax on gross earnings one on the value of the 
property, including franchises." Very full returns to the 
commissioner of state taxes, including the market value of 
stocks and vbonds and the totals of gross and net earnings, 
were required of the railroad companies for the purpose of 
ascertaining the total value of their properties. If a rail- 
road did inter-commonw^ealth business, the total valuation 
\vas divided by the number of miles of the main line to get 
the average value a mile, and this average value a mile was 

1 Rutland Railroad Co. vs. Central Vermont Railroad Co. et al., C3 
Vermont, i. 

’ Laws, 189?, ch. iii, p. S. 
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multiplied by the number of miles within the common- 
wealth to find the value for taxation. The rate assessed 
upon the valuation was seven-tenths of one per cent. Thus 
the railroad tax became nominally one on property. Yet in 
effect iu remained a tax on gross earnings, for the com- 
panies were offered the alternative of pa}^ing on their gross 
earnings at a uniform rate of two and one-half per cent. 
The portion of the total of gross earnings to which this rate 
was applied was that which corresponded to the ratio be- 
tween Ine mileage of trains run within the commonwealth 
and the total mileage of all trains run on the main line. 
Most of the companies have elected to pay upon the gross 
earnings rather than on property valuation." This railroad 
tax was in lieu of taxes on shares in the hands of holders. 
Railroads, in the eyes of the statute, include street car lines. 

^ The law of 1890 has continued this principle up to this 
time, the amendments made since that y^ar doing little more 
than to perfect the system. Thus, in 1904, the rate on the 
property valuation was fixed at one per cent instead of 
seven-tenths of one per cent and in the same year the por- 
tion of total gross earnings on which the rate of two and 
one-half per cent was levied was determined by the ratio 
which the mileage of “ revenue earning ” trains run within 
the commonwealth bore to the total mileage of “ revenue 
earning” trains, the change implying the elimination of 
trains that did not produce receipts directly. "" The prefer- 
ence of the companies for this alternative,^ gross-earnings, 
tax, still continues. A much more important change was 
made in 1906 when the lawTeturned to the original act of 

" This optional method of taxation, as will be seen, applies to other 
TOrporations than railroads. If the earnings form is chosen, it is 
just as mandatory as the property form. State vj. Rutland Railroad 
Co., 81 Vt., 508. 

^ Laws, 1904, ch. xxix, p. 32. 
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1882 by making the differentiation in the rates on gross 
earnings in accordance with the earning capacity of the 
companies/ Thus, a rate of two and one half per cent of 
the gross receipts was placed on those roads whose annual 
earnings did not exceed $2,000 per mile of trackage; two 
and three-fourths per cent was the rate for roads whose 
earnings were between $2,000 and $2,500 per mile; three 
per cent on earnings between $2,500 and $3,000; three and 
one-fourth per cent on earnings between $3,000 and $3,500 ; 
three and one-half per cent on earnings between $3,500 
and $4,000; three and three-fourths per cent on earnings 
between $4,000 and $4,500; and four per cent on excess of 
earnings over $4,500. This readjustment was in response 
to a belief that the tax on railroad property was too small. 
Indeed it was shown in the report of the special committee 
which reported in 1900 that these companies had been pay- 
ing at the rate of 3.95 mills on the dollar, while property in 
the grand list had been paying 15.19 mills on the dollar.^ 
Nor has the new classification of rates satisfied the criticism 
that the railroads are insufficiently taxed. The comparison 
of railroad property with that of individuals, however, is 
misleading, since the for^r is given a higher valuation for 
taxation than is ordinary real estate and since the indi- 
vidual may offset his debts from his personal property 
while a railroad is not permitted to do so. 

The rate employed in the tax on appraisal was raised 
from one per cent to one and one-fourth per cent in 1908. 
It should be said that the appraisal on property and fran- 
chise does not include real estate not used for railroad pur- 
poses, water power and electric light and gas plants.^ But 

* Laws, 1906, ch. xxxvii, p. 33. 

' Report of Committee on Double Taxation, 1900, p, 38. 

’ Laws, 1908, ch. xxix, p. 25. 
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it is still true that most of the companies pay on their earn- 
ings, and hence the tax on appraisals is of less importance. 

5. Taxes on Other Corporations. Little had been done 
before 1880 in the way of taxing other corporations and 
share companies save through the general propert)? tax. In 
that year, following the recent efforts to reach railroads 
and savings banks, the legislature enacted a law taxing ex- 
press and telegraph companies at the rate of two per cent 
on gross receipts obtained within the commonwealth.^ This 
tax was in lieu of all levies on the personal property of such 
companies; real estate was taxed under the listing law. 
This law of 1880 was the nucleus of the corporation tax 
law of 1882, which was the first law to attempt the direct 
taxation of all corporations of a public service or financial 
character. The act of 1882 was denominated one to tax 
“ the corporate franchise of business in this state of rail- 
road, insurance, guarantee, express, telegraph, telephone, 
steamboat, car and transportation companies, savings 
banks, savings institutions and trust companies.” A¥e have 
seen how it met the demand for taxing savings banks, trust 
companies, insurance comparlies and railroads. It was in 
principle largely a tax on gross receipts. Accordingly we 
find that express, telegraph and telephone companies were 
levied on at the rate of three per cent of their gross receipts 
from business done in Vermont. On steamboat, car and 
transportation companies the rate was two per cent. 

As was said in the discussion of railroad taxes, the change 
in the principle of the law made by the act of 1890 was 
from gross earnings or receipts to property, although the 
gross earnings or receipts principle was retained as an al- 
ternative and was so generally accepted by the corporations 
that the practice, if not the theory, of the law remained 



* Laws, 1880, ch. Ixxxii, p. 83. 
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largely undisturbed. At this time, therefore, the tax on 
steamboat, car and transportation companies became 
one on property (which includes franchises) at the rate of 
seven-tenths of one per cent (made one per cent in 1904), 
or on gross earnings at two per cent (later, in 1902, made 
two and one-half per cent) . With telegraph, express, tele- 
phone and sleeping and similar car companies, on the other 
hand, the only tax provided was one on gross receipts. 
Thus, the rate for telegraph companies was fixed at ten 
per cent for gross receipts, that for express companies four 
per cent, that for telephone companies three per cent, and 
that for sleeping-car companies live per cent. An addition 
to the list of classes of corporations taxed was building and 
investment companies. These were taxed at the rate of one 
per cent of the aggregate amount of money received for 
investment outside the commonwealth and upon the aggre- 
gate amount of securities of any kitid negotiated. This tax 
was to be levied upon persons as well as companies and cor- 
porations engaged in the business mentioned, but any per- 
son or company doing this kind of business could avoid 
payment by giving to the commissioner of taxes the names 
and residences of the persons or companies from whom the 
money was received or to whom the securities were sold, 
with the amount involved. In this event the tax was as- 
sessed to the persons or companies concerned. 

The enactment in 1890 of this extensive revision of the 
law of 1882 was followed by two interesting incidents. It 
will be noticed that the rate required from express com- 
panies on their gross receipts was increased from three to 
four per cent. The companies at once sought to recoup 
themselves for the additional one per cent through higher 
charges. At a special session of the legislature in the sum- 
mer of 1891 (not called for this purpose) an act was passed 
prohibiting the companies from charging higher rates than 
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had been imposed previous to the revision." The companies 
complied with the legislative mandate without action in the 
courts. The other incident related to the tax on telegraph 
companies. By the law of 1882 this tax had been fixed at 
three per cent on the gross receipts from business done in 
Vermont, while by the revision of 1890 it had been raised 
to ten per cent, with no provision for an alternative tax 
based on property valuation. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company contested the hew tax on the ground that 
the rate was so high as to be a violation of the constitu- 
tional provision that property is not to be taken except by 
due process of law, and on the further ground that this 
tax was on inter-commonwealth business. The legislature 
of 1892 conceded the force of these objections by chang- 
ing the tax to one on property; that is, a rate of sixty cents 
per mile of poles and one line of wire, and one of forty 
cents per mile for each additional i/ire were prescribed for 
lines operated within the commonwealth. At the same 
time an alternative tax of three per cent of the gross earn- 
ings received within the commonwealth was permitted.^ 
The suit in chancery of the Western Union Company there- 
upon was dropped, and a compromise was effected by the 
commonwealth ivith the company in reference to unpaid 
back taxes and the penalties which had accrued. In 1894 
the phraseology of the law was changed so that the three 
per cent rate was to apply to “ gross earnings on business 
done wholly within this state.” 

The amendments of the law, with the above exceptions, 
which have been made since the revision of 1890 have af- 
fected few changes in the class of corporations under con- 
sideration. One of these amendments was that of 1902, 



* Laws, 1891, ch. iv, p. S- 
’ Laws, 1892, ch. XV, p. 21. 
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which referred to telephone companies. Such companies 
since 1882 had been subject to a rate of three per cent on 
gross receipts derived from business done wholly within the 
commonwealth. By the amendment this provision was re- 
tained as the alternative for a property tax similar to that 
on telegraph companies. Thus the main provision of the 
tax on telephone companies vras now to the following ef- 
fect: A rate of forty cents each upon the average number 
of transmitters in operation within the commonwealth dur- 
ing the year was imposed, and al^o a rate of thirty cents per 
mile upon the average mileage of all telephone wires within 
the commonwealth.^ At the next session, that of 1904, tele- 
phone companies were given the right to use in lieu of the 
tax on poles and wire one on gross earnings on business 
sent or received in Vermont, including tolls and rentals of 
lines, instruments, etc., and from any division or apportion- 
ment of tolls or rentals. The rate on such gross earnings 
was still three per cent. The only change in recent years 
in reference to telegraph companies has been that of 1902 
by which the tax of three per cent is on the entire gross 
earnings collected within the commonwealth on account of 
messages sent or received therein. In 1904 the tax on sleep- 
ing, parlor and dining-car companies was put on the prop- 
erty basis and the rate fixed at seven-tenths of one per cent. 
No alternative tax on earnings was permitted. The means 
of determining the valuation for taxation in Vermont of 
these companies is this : That portion of the entire capital 
invested or used is taken which the number of miles of all 
railroads within Vermont on which such cars have been 
operated bears to the total number of miles of all railroads, 
within and without the commonwealth, on which cars have 
been operated. A change also was made in the tax on ex- 



' Laws, 1902, ch. XX, p. 22. 
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press companies in this year/ The tax on such companies 
had been after 1890 one of four per cent on gross receipts 
earned within the commonwealth; it was now fixed at $8 
for every mile of railroad in Vermont over which property 
was transported for hire, and in 1906 a more careful defini- 
tion of intra-coippionwealth was made. This arbitrary tax 
was due to the failure of the companies to furnish adequate 
data of their business. 

6. Chartef ana License Taxes. For convenience char- 
ter fees ” are considered under this title. Charter fees have 
been required since 1898, whether a corporation received its 
charter under a general or under a special act of the legis- 
lature. These fees have been graduated according to the 
amount of capital stock. An act of 1900 provided that 
when a corporation increases its capital stock an additional 
fee equal to the difference between the original fee and that 
wFich would have been charged if the capital stock had been 
the later total shall be assessed. These charter fees are re- 
quired as part of the process of securing a charter. What 
is denominated a charter tax is paid to keep alive a char- 
ter before organization thereunder is affected. This form 
of tax naturally yields only a small return. 



Annual license taxes payable by both domestic and for- 
eign corporations were established in 1894. For corpora- 
tions having a capital stock or deposit of $50,000 or less 
the tax w'as fixed at $10, and for each additional $50,000 or 
fractional part thereof of capital stock or deposits another 
charge of $5 was made. But no tax could be more than 
$50. This scale of license taxes still obtains. Since 1902 
the scope of the law^ has included all private corporations 
and joint stock associatians of a business nature, while 



' Laws, '1904, ch. xxix, p. 34. 
* Laws, 1898, ch. xix, p. 14. 
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originally only corporations having capital stock were re- 
ferred tod This license tax, it will be seen, is very com- 
prehensive. 

7. Business License Fees. A niprnber of forms of busi- 
ness have been subjected to fees, which when greater than 
the cost of the service rendered by the public officials to 
the business might better be classed as taxes. The term 
“ fees ” is here used, however, to distinguish such receipts 
from the annual license taxes charged against corporations 
as such. We may notice, first, liquor license fees. These 
began with the history of the commonwealth, and generally 
w'ere assessed by the county judges, for the counties; they 
varied in amount at the discretion of the judges within cer- 
tain limits. In 1852 the policy of prohibition was adopted 
and the former fees were no longer possible. Under this 
policy some revenue in another form was received through 
the establishment of town liquor agencies for sale for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. All the profits of the 
agencies above ten per cent of the cost was turned in later 
years into the commonwealth treasury. The policy of pro- 
hibition continued uninterruptedly for just half a century 
and in 1903 local option was permitted. The fees under 
this law were fixed at the following rates, and the pro- 
ceeds went to the towns : First-class licenses, $500 to $1,200 
at the discretion of the licensing boards ; second class, $300 ; 
third class, $250; fourth class, $1,000; fifth class, $10; 
sixth class, relating to summer hotels, proportioned as to 
the time for which they were issued to the fees of the first 
class; seventh class, $150. Some changes were made in this 
schedule at succeeding sessions of the legislature, and now 
(1912) the fees are as follows: First-class licenses, for 
liquors of all kinds to be drunk on the premises, $800 to 



^ Lazvs, 1902, ch. XX, p. 26. 
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$1,200, except that in towns of less than 1,500 inhabitants 
the fee may be as low as $300; second. class, for liquors of 
all kinds to be sold at retail and not to be drunk on the 
premises, $800 to $2,000; third class, malt liquors, cider 
and wines, to be drunk on the premises, $250 to $500; 
fourth class, for w’holesaling', $750, but $500 for malt li- 
quors; fifth class, for medicinal purposes, not less than $10; 
sixth class, for summer hotels, to be drunk on the premises, 
proportioned at the discretion of the licensing board to the 
fees of the first class according to time ; seventh class, malt 
liquors, cider and wines, not to be drunk on the premises, 
$150 to $500. These license fees, it should be said, were 
at first paid to the town treasurer, who remitted one-half to 
the commonwealth treasurer, but the fourth-class licenses, 
for wholesalers, had a status of their own in that the towns 
and cities had nothing to do with them and the fees for 
them went to the commonwealth treasury. In 1908 the 
commonwealth took the entire receipts from liquor license 
fees. 



Licenses for peddling have had a more continuous his- 
tory than those for liquor selling. In fact, there has been 
no break in the policy since it was begun in 1806, except 
that for the first forty years the fees remained in the com- 
monwealth treasury,^ while since then they have been dis- 
tributed to the counties. In 1910 the provision regarding 
fees was given this effect : Peddlers traveling with beasts of 
burden or with vehicles and those using railroads for trans- 
porting their wares are assessed at $30 each. Municipali- 
ties have been given the power to issue local licenses and 
to charge fees, which, however, must not be so large as to 
have a revenue-raising purpose.^ 



’ Laws, 1806, ch. cxi, p. 179. 

’ One of these local license fees is that of 25 cents for each ever- 
green tree cut for sale. One-half the receipts from this source must 
go to the commonwealth. Laws, 1910, ch. clxx, p. igo. 
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While it was not until 1894 that annual license taxes 
were levied on corporations, previously license fees had 
been charged against persons and corporations doing par- 
ticular lines of business other than those already mentioned. 
Thus after 1869 each foreign insurance company was com- 
pelled to pay an annual fee of $5 to the insurance commis- 
sioner. This fee is still imposed. Dealers in commercial 
fertilizers are compelled to pay to the directors of the agri- 
cultural experiment station an annual fee of $100. Other 
business license fees giving some revenue to the common- 
wealth are those required of auctioneers and circuses. 
Automobile owners and non-resident hunters (since 190.4) 
also contribute considerable sums to the commonwealth 
treasury. 

8. The Inheritance Tax. A collateral inheritance tax 
was introduced into the revenue system by an act of 1896. 
By the terms of this act all property under the jurisdiction 
of Vermont which should pass by will, or by the intestate 
laws of the commonwealth, or by deed, grant, sale or gift, 
to take effect after the death of the grantor, to any person 
in trust or otherwise, was subject to a tax of five per cent. 
The persons or organizations exempt from the operation of 
this tax were father, mother, husband, wife, lineal descend- 
ant, adopted child, lineal descendant of an adopted child, 
wife or widow of a son, husband of the daughter of a de- 
cedent, and charitable, educational and religious societies, 
the property of which was exempt from grand list taxa- 
tion, but no tax was exacted from an estate unless the value 
after the payments of debts and the expense of administra- 
tion exceeded $2,000. The law was revised in 1904, so that 
a tax of five per cent was levied upon all legacies and dis- 
tributive shares passing to collateral heirs and non-relatives, 
regardless of the size of the estate. It was still further 
amended in 1908 and 1910, so that at present the tax ap- 
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plies to every person other than father, mother, husband, 
wife, lineal descendant, wife or widow of a son, husband 
of a daughter, a step child, child adopted as such during his 
minority in conformity with the laws of Vermont, child of 
a step child or of such adopted child, bishop in his ecclesias- 
tical capacity for religious uses within Vermont, and city 
or town for cemetery purposes, and to charitable, educa- 
tional or religious societies not existing under the laws of 
Vermont/ 

It is pointed out by the commissioner of taxes that very 
few estates of vrealthy decedents domiciled in Vermont are 
subject to the tax as it stands/ It is husband, wife, chil- 
dren and grandchildren, rather than brothers, sisters, 
nephews, nieces and cousins, who more commonly receive 
the property of decedents. The law, therefore, if it is to be 
of increasing importance as a revenue producer, needs 
further amendment. Attempts to extend the tax to inheri- 
tances and legacies going to direct descendants thus far 
have not succeeded. The House of Representatives passed 
by a unanimous vote in 1908 a bill for a direct inheritance 
tax, but the Senate did not concur. The law for a collateral 
inheritance tax met for a time the same discouraging atti- 
tude in the upper legislative branch, and it is a safe predic- 
tion that the popular demand for the inclusion of direct in- 
heritances will in time overcome the objections of the Sen- 
ate. 

9. The General Property Tax. During this as well as 
the preceding period the tax on general property and polls 
has undergone little change in principle, although the former 
element of the grand list has been freely discussed and an 
important revision of the law occurred in 1880 and 1882. 

* Laws, 1910, ch. Iv, p. 57. 

* Report of Commissioner of Taxes, 1909-10, p. 13. 
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Polls, as was said in Chapter IV, make up about ten per 
cent of the grand list, and this tax, which means a levy on 
each male which is equivalent to a tax on $200 of property, 
seems to be firmly rooted in the system. The dissatisfac- 
tion with the general property tax had been concisely stated 
in a report by a member of the Council of Censors as earl)r 
as 1869,^ and during the succeeding decade the messages, 
of governors contained numerous evidences of it. The par- 
ticular complaint was of lax administration and of the 
allowance of offsets for debts owed. As respects real es- 
tate the arraignment was to the effect that valuations were 
too low and varied greatly from town to town. Some 
places had appraisals at two-thirds of the true value, while 
in others appraisals were still lower. Every town wished to 
secure as low a valuation as possible, in order to lighten 
its county and commonwealth taxes. The county and com- 
monwealth equalizations were of much service in securing 
some approach to justice among the communities, but the 
struggles of members of these boards to help their con- 
stituencies were far from edifying. Occasionally a dead- 
lock in the county board had to be referred to the House 
delegation from that county and again there was great diffi- 
culty in reaching a compromise. There seemed no hope, 
however, for any real relief in respect to realty so long as 
the commonwealth revenue came from grand list taxes. 

With personalty the case was different. Here the in- 
justice was between taxpayer and taxpayer, rather than be- 
tween community and community. Deductions for debts 
owed were the main reliance in keeping down a man’s per- 
sonalty assessment. Personalty seldom was assessed at 
more than two-thirds of its true value, the chief instance of 
full valuation being the shares of stocks in corporations 



* Journal of the Council of Censors, 1869, pp. 34-6. 
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which were reported from the corporation offices to the 
towns. Such reports, as has been seen, became compulsory 
in 1841. But debts owed were never reckoned at less than 
their full amount, and fictitious debts were not unknown. 
Hence the total of personalty in the grand list fell off — 
from $21,555,428 in 1870 to $15,037,262 in 1880. It was 
without doubt a true view of the situation in reference to 
personal property that more definiteness and greater strict- 
ness in allowing deductions would increase the total assess- 
ment. But the chief feature of the law of 1880 wffiich gave 
it a degree of success was the demand that an inventory be 
returned to the listers by each taxpayer and that it be ac- 
companied with an oath as to its correctness. The idea 
was to correct iax administration through the conscience of 
the citizens. On the other hand, the listers were influenced 
by a specific penalty for not doing their duty. 

The reform in the general property tax was accom- 
plished, as I have said, at two sessions of the legislature, in 
1880 and 1882," and since the latter date few important 
changes in the laW' have been made. Taking the tw'o ses- 
sions together the results in respect to administration were 
considerable. The first session, however, took no signifi- 
cant action regarding real estate in general, as indeed it 
could not very well at that time. The appraisals of road- 
beds of the railroads by a commonwealth commission was 
tried. It pointed to a corporation railroad tax, but had no 
direct relation with the appraisal of other forms of realty. 
The main purpose of the law of 1880 was to get at person- 
alty. This, as has been intimated, was done through the re- 
quirement of an oath with each inventory and through 
more precise statements concerning deductions for debts 
o\ved. The inventory called for the amount of national 

1 Laws, 1880, ch. Ixxviii, p, 76, and 1882, ch. ii, p. il. 
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government and other exempted securities, and this amount, 
as previously, v^as deducted from the total of debts owed. 

detailed statement of these debts was required, and no 
deduction could be made unless the name and place of resi- 
dence of each creditor and the amount due him were given. 
There was no real demand at this time for a total discon- 
tinuance of deductions. The oath had particular reference 
to debts. Thus, it asserted that the taxpayer had set down 
onl}^ such debts as he was unconditionally bound to pay 
and that he had conveyed no property and created no debt 
for the purpose of evading the law. The oath to the in- 
ventory was an important factor in strengthening the law, 
but the listers had in reserve after 1882 as ample power as 
a reasonable person could desire. They were required to 
appraise visible property at “ its true value in money,” and 
a specific penalty for neglecting their prescribed duties was 
provided. If a person omitted to deliver an inventory to 
the listers, or to swear to it, or if the listers had reason to 
believe the inventory not to be a full and correct statement, 
they found what property they could, appraised it, and 
doubled the amount. Moreover, they could make the as- 
sessment what they thought reasonable. This action of 
the listers was final if the board of civil authority on an 
appeal regarded the violations of the law as wilful. As in 
the other listing laws after 1841, one per cent of the total 
valuation became the amount entered in the grand list 
against the taxpayer. 

An important innovation in the general property tax sys- 
tem in 1882 came through the corporation tax law of that 
period. This was the abandonment of all equalization. 
The corporation tax law made it possible to drop equaliza- 
tion by raising a considerable revenue for commonwealth 
uses, thus eliminating to a large extent the cause of com- 
petition among towns for as small grand lists as possible. 
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Here was a distinct improvement in the general property 
tax. 

As has been said, the consolidation of the grand list laws 
which was made by the legislature of 1882 has undergone 
no material changes since that year. It is necessary to men- 
tion only one or two amendments. Thus, in 1910, two- 
folding by listers was discontinued. But the power of 
those officials to make assessments according to their best 
judgment continued. A significant amendment in 1906 
was the raising of the amount of deposits in savings banks 
which were free from grand list taxation from $1,500 to 
$2,000. This was followed in 1910 by an exemption of ail 
such deposits. 

The exemptions from general property taxation (in 
some instances on account of corporation taxes) have been 
liberal. These include at the present time, for real estate, 
the following: 



Real estate owned by Vermont or the United States. 

Land and buildings owned by a Grand Army post and used 
only for the purposes of the post. 

Land and buildings owned or used for public, pious or char- 
itable purposes. 

Lands leased by towns for educational purposes and lands 
leased or owned by colleges, academies, or other public schools, 
or leased for the support of the gospel. 

Lands and lots used for cemetery purposes. 

Real estate used for hotel purposes, by vote of a town, not 
to exceed five years. 

Manufacturing establishments (except for the manufacture 
of pulp, rough sawed lumber and charcoal), quarries, mines, 
and fixtures necessary in such business, by vote of a town, not 
to exceed ten years from beginning of business. 

Real estate used in operating a railroad, or acquired, con- 
structed or used for railroad business or purposes. 

Real estate owned by steamboat, car and transportation 
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companies, or used in carrying on express, telegraph or tele- 
phone business in Vermont. 

Waste land planted with timber under the provisions of the 
law for encouraging the growth of forests, for ten years. 

Real estate used by circulating libraries open to the public. 

Real estate held and used by college fraternities and fraternal 
organizations. 

Real estate owned by agricultural societies and used for fairs. 

Real estate occupied as a homestead by honorably discharged 
soldiers, tofhe extent of $500. 

Improvements on the real estate of fraternal and charitable 
organizations, when valued at $2,000 or more, by vote of a 
town, for ten years. 



The principal exemptions of personal property are these : 



Securities exempt by laws of the United States, but not the 
interest or income from them. 

Personal estate used for hotel purposes, by vote of a town, 
not to exceed five years. 

Shares of stock in a corporation situated in another com- 
monwealth and taxed therein. 

Personal estate owned by inhabitants in Vermont and sit- 
uated and taxed in another commonwealth. 

Stock in railroad corporations in Vermont. 

Personal estate owned or used for public, pious or charitable 
purposes, including college fraternities. 

Household furniture not to exceed $500 in value ; wearing 
apparel; one watch and one organ or piano; private and pro- 
fessional libraries; rxiechanics’ and farmers’ tools, including 
carts, wagons, and vehicles necessary to carry on their respec- 
tive occupations ; provisions necessary for a family for one 
year. 

Live fowls not to exceed $20 in value; livestock not more 
than four months old; hay and produce necessary to winter 
out stock. 

Money, stocks, bonds, mortgages and other evidences of in- 
debtedness belonging to insurance, surety or guaranty com- 
panies. 
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One wagon; one sleigh and harnesses for using them, but 
pleasure vehicles must not exceed $100 in value. 

Capital and personal property used in manufacturing estab- 
lishments when these are exempted from taxation. 

Interest-bearing deposits in banks and trust companies. 

Personal estate used in operating a railroad or acquired, 
constructed or used for railroad purposes. 

Personal estate owned by steamboat, car and transportation 
companies, or used in carrying on express, telegraph or tele- 
phone business in the commonwealth. 

Stock in telephone, telegraph, insurance, surety, guaranty, 
steamboat, car and transportation com.panies. 

Personal estate to the amount of all debts owing by the 
taxpayer; but the amount of U. S. government bonds, deposits 
in a savings bank or trust company, interest-bearing deposits in 
national banks, and all other stock and bonds exempt from 
taxation belonging to the taxpayer, shall first be deducted. 

Personal property of agricultural societies used for fairs. 

Money loaned to municipal bodies in Vermont at a rate of 
interest not exceeding four per cent. 

It has already been mentioned that the polls of the militia 
and firemen are exempt when so voted by the municipali- 
ties. The polls of poor persons and of honorably-dis- 
charged soldiers also are exempt. 

The matter of exemptions has had a prominent place in 
the minds of Vermont tax reformers in recent years. Some 
citizens would have no exemption from property taxes at 
all; this would seem to be the position of ex-Governor 
Charles J. Bell, who in his message when retiring from the 
governorship in the fall of 1906 said : “Taxation is a simple 
matter when all property, both real and personal, without 
exemption of any class or kind, is made to pay its just pro- 
portion. The moment we begin to legislate in favor of 
one class, some other class is sure to suffer, and trouble 
begins.” He had said in his message at inauguration ; “ I 
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am in favor of a law whereby no property, real or personal, 
shall be exempt from its proper levy for the support of the 
public treasury.” 

Few are so radical on this subject as was ex-Governor 
Bell, but there is a strong sentiment in favor of not per- 
mitting exemptions of personal property on account of 
debts owing. The total exemptions in the commonwealth 
on this account in the years 1900, 1901, 1902 were found 
by the commissioner of taxes to average about $27,000,000, 
which was 1 5 per cent of the grand list property and polls, 
23 per cent of the real estate and from 60 per cent to 65 
per cent of the amount of personal property set in the grand 
list.^ In 1910 the offsets amounted to $32,734,945.20, or 
72 per cent of personal property in the list. In numerous 
towns the amount of personal property in the grand list 
is less than the amount exempt from taxation on account 
of debts owing. A common form of tax-dodging through 
offsets is the purchase of goods outside Vermont before 
April 1st. These goods are allowed to remain beyond the 
boundary line and hence are not taxable. Not having paid 
for them at the time, the merchant is able to deduct the 
debt from any personal property he may have. This is but 
one of several well-understood devices for avoiding the 
tax on personalty through offsets. It would seem clear that 
the system of offsets had been a prolifiq source of evasion. 

The definite demands of the tax reformers have been two 
— the abolition of offsets and a small tax on intangibles. 
The two proposals fell together at the legislative session of 
1908, and again in 1910 they did not succeed in becoming 
laws. VTile the two thus have been linked together, the 
low rate on intangibles has received increasing recognition 
as the more vital suggestion for progress in tax legislation. 



* Special Report of Commissioner of Taxes, 1902, p. 45. 
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Important changes in the administration of the general 
property tax have been noted — that is, in 1880 taxpayers 
were required to make oath to their inventories and listers 
were subjected to a specific penalty for neglecting their 
duty, and in 1882 the listers were given greater authority 
in determining the personal property of a citizen. For a 
time these changes had the effect of increasing the amount 
of personal property in the list, but during the past twenty- 
five years there has been a falling-off, accompanied by a 
constant increase in the total of real estate. The adminis- 
tration of the general property tax was severely criticised 
before the revision of 1880 and 1882; it has been severely 
criticised in recent years. The commission on taxation 
which reported in 1908 conducted an investigation which 
showed that in very few, if any, towns is the real estate or 
personal property set in the list at its true value in money. 
Although real estate as a whole is valued at about 70 per 
cent of its true value, in some towns it is appraised at less 
than half its value. Injustice between towns and between 
individuals results. A¥hen equalization was abandoned in 
1882 it was supposed that the corporation tax would make 
the valuation of real estate a minor matter, since only a 
relatively small part of the commonwealth revenue would 
come from grand list taxes. But just when grand list taxes 
for general commonwealth revenue were abandoned, school 
and highway taxes began, and unequal and low valuations 
of real estate are to-day working much injustice between 
communities. Under-valuations alone are depriving the 
towns and cities of about $75,000 yearly on the school and 
highway taxes. ^ 

Other weaknesses in the administration of the general 
property tax have been made plain. Of the 113,856 inven- 



Report of Commission on Taxation, igo8, p. 20, 
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tories examined in 1907 by the agents of the commission 
of 1908 only 3,632 were found to be legal. The statute 
provides that if a lister accepts an inventory not made out 
and sworn to as provided by law he shall forfeit the sum of 
$200. This means that in 1907 the listers of Vermont in- 
curred a personal liability of $20,000,000. The particulars 
in which these listers were negligent are numerous. Thus, 
thousands of inventories were found which had not been 
sworn to, and many had not even been signed. Occasion- 
ally inventories were made up and signed by the listers 
themselves. In no county did the amount of taxable prop- 
erty returned by the town clerk to the secretary of state 
correspond with the amount of taxable property shown by 
the inventories. In another respect the law has not worked 
well. The officers of Vermont corporations are required 
to send to the clerks of towns and cities in which share- 
holders reside, or in which the corporations have their prin- 
cipal place of business, the names of stockholders and the 
amount of their holdings. This is to enable listers to learn 
the stock holdings of the taxpayers of their towns. With 
the exception of banks, corporations pay very little heed tO' 
this provision of the statutes. One of the results of this 
negligence is that the law allowing deductions from the 
value of stock in corporations on account of real and per- 
sonal estate taxed elsewhere cannot be effectively executed. 
The commission concludes its review of conditions in 1907 
by saying: “ The foregoing instances are only a few of the 
many that have been found by us, all of which tend strongly 
to show that the administrative provisions of our present 
tax law are largely ignored and evaded by both listers and 
the taxpayers.” 

A better status of general property administration, how- 
ever, probably will result from legislation in 1910, by which 
the powers of the commissioner of state taxes were en- 
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larged, the title of that officer being at the same time 
changed to “ commissioner of taxes.” The commissioner 
now holds annual meetings with the local listers lor the 
purpose of instruction. He may examine any inventory in 
the hands of listers, and the listers are required to make 
such returns to him as he may call for. He is now the nom- 
inal and real head of the taxing system and as such pre- 
pares the list for commonwealth and county taxes. 

lo. Funds. The first fund established for the common- 
wealth had the betterment of the common schools for its 
object. It was a far-sighted enterprise, destined to come 
to naught because its wisdom came to be cjuestioned by later 
legislatures. In the meantime, the United States deposit 
fund had made its appearance in 1837. This fund in Ver- 
mont amounts to $669,086.84. It was devoted at once to 
the use of the common schools, and its size gave assurance 
of real benefit to such schools, if there had been combined 
with it the school fund of 1825. It would seem that the 
people regarded the United States deposit fund as quite 
enough to be used for school purposes. The plan of dis- 
tribution adopted by the law of 1836, by which the money 
was received, was to apportion to the towns according to 
population and to make a reapportionment immediately 
after each national census. The towns must appoint trus- 
tees, who were permitted to loan the money at six per cent 
on mortgages for one year at a time. That portion of the 
fund which was not apportioned, by reason of the failure 
to appoint trustees on the part of organized towns, and be- 
cause unorganized towns and gores were unable to appoint 
these officers, was held by the commonwealth treasurer, 
and interest was allowed such towns and gores. Loaning 
to the town itself was permitted as early as 1842. The 
towns were to use their income from this source for the 
support of schools. But the towns in general in the course 
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of time had used up the principal entrusted to them and as 
a rule they each year devoted to school purposes an amount 
which would equal the interest^ In borrowing to a large 
extent from the fund they appear to have imitated the ex- 
ample of the commonwealth in borrowing from the earlier 
fund. Each town, however, was legally bound to return 
its share to the commonwealth treasury on call. The call, 
as will be seen, came in 1906 as a consequence of the report 
of the commission on the permanent common school fund. 

The agricultural college fund came from the congres- 
sional act of 1862 by which scrip for 30,000 acres of land 
for each senator and representative was given to each 
commonwealth for a college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Vermont through this act received scrip for 150,000 
acres. It was sold for $122,626.40, and invested princi- 
pally in bonds of the commonwealth. Pending a decision 
as to the beneficiary of the income, that income went to 
the enlargement of the fund, which by 1866 had become 
$135,500. Vermont bonds to this amount have been con- 
tinued in existence to 1932 in order that the investment 
may remain in this form. 

Another fund devoted to educational interests is called 
the Huntington fund. It was derived from the will of a 
native of Vermont, Araunah Huntington, who had become 
a resident of Canada. The securities received which had 
a market value were sold under an act of 1884 and real- 
ized $211,131.46. By the act mentioned this sum was 
turned into the treasury of the commonwealth for general 
use, subject to an annual interest charge of six per cent. 
The principal thus was spent, but the amount of the in- 
come, $12,667.88, was distributed to the towns in propor- 

* Report of Special Commission on Permanent Common School Fund, 
p. 20. 
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tion to population and was used for school purposes. This 
fund was incorporated into the permanent common school 
fund. 

The genesis of the permanent common school lund 
was the receipt in 1903-4 of two payments from 
the national government for Vermont expenditure on 
account of interest on debts springing from the Civil 
War. Those payments amounted to $280,453.56, and 
of this amount the agents who secured it received 
$40,000, leaving $240,453.56 to the commonwealth. 
The legislature concluded to devote this sum to a fund 
for the common schools, and at the same time au- 
thorized a commission which should formulate a general 
policy relating to such a fund. The commission reported 
two years later, advocating the creation of a fund that 
eventually would amount to $2,000,000. This aim was ac- 
cepted by the legislature, and the United States deposit and 
the Huntington funds were added to the $240,453.56 de- 
rived from the war claims, making a total for the fund of 
$1,120,218.20. Trustees were appointed by the governor 
and investments of the available principal have been made. 
A few securities of no market value were received through 
the bequest of Araunah Huntington. These were retained 
by the treasury, but by the law of 1906 were passed to the 
hands of the trustees of the permanent common school 
fund. Whenever a surplus over liabilities appears in the 
treasury at the end of a fiscal year, the trustees are, by the 
provisions of this act, to receive a portion of it for the 
fund ; but the trustees, it is understood, purpose to ask the 
General Assembly for a specific appropriation of that 
amount. This process is to be continued until the Hunt- 
ington fund has been transferred entirely to the trustees. 
It should be said that thus far no part of the principal of 
the Huntington fund has been thus transferred. Mean- 
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while, the commonwealth pays to the permanent school 
fund interest at six per cent on the Huntington fund. Pro- 
vision was also made for the assumption of control of the 
principal of the United States deposit money which has been 
in the hands of town trustees and the- treasurer of the 
commonwealth. While any of this money remains with 
the towns, interest at five per cent is to be paid. In short, 
the legislature of 1906 sought to re-establish a school fund 
and to put it wholly in the hands of trustees. The income 
from the fund is divided among the towns and cities on 
the plan followed in the distribution of the commonwealth 
school tax; specifically, $15,000 is reserved from the in- 
come and is distributed according to a rule which is in- 
tended to stimulate local appropriations for the schools, 
while the remainder is divided among the towns and cities 
according to the number of legal schools kept during the 
preceding year. The whole purpose of this fund is to 
ecjualize and enlarge educational facilities.^ 

It will be observed that all the funds thus far mentioned 
have had to do with education in one form or another. 
These are indeed the important funds in the history of the 
commonwealth, but some others may be noted. The bank 
safety fund, for securing depositors, to which reference 
was made in Chapter IV, was established by an act of 
1831, It provided that each bank chartered thereafter 
should pay to the treasury four and one-half per cent of its 
capital in six annual instalments. This fund, if reduced 
by reason of the failure of a bank, was to be replenished 
up to the original amount. The banking act remained 
unchanged during the next decade, but in 1840 a gen- 
eral act was passed. This banking law made provi- 
sion, among other things, for a substitute for the safety 



1 Laws, 1906, ch. liv, p. 57. 
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payment; it directed that any bank might execute a bond 
to the treasurer of the commonwealth equal in amount to 
the capital stock paid in; if it should do this, it would be 
exempt from all contributions to the safety fund. The fund 
was invested by the treasurer and the income paid to the 
contributing banks. The amount of the fund never was 
large. Thus, in 1835, it was $4,111.34. By 1839 it had 
risen to $19,232.73, of which $16,613.31 was loaned to the 
commonwealth treasury. At the close of the fiscal year 
1843 total of the fund was $29,542.57, of which $22,- 
623.14 was loaned to the commonwealth.^ Ten years later, 
in 1853, the fund was $18,228.69, and the whole of this 
was loaned to the commonwealth. In 1861 the amount in 
the fund was $13,125, while in 1865 it was $12,375. The 
fund disappeared in the year 1867, the receivers of the 
Danby Bank being given all that remained of it. In this 
year only two of the banks of the old regime remained in 
business, many having taken charters from the national 
government. The safety fund undoubtedly contributed 
much to the solvency of the Vermont banks, which had a 
comparatively small number of failures. 

The deposits of securities with the commonwealth treas- 
urer which the insurance law requires to satisfy the de- 
mands of other commonwealths, and those which Vermont 
law requires of foreign building and loan associations are 
hardly to be accounted funds in the sense in which the term 
is here used. These and the Bennington battle monument 
fund, which is but $1,065 is on deposit in banks, need 
no further reference. The true history of Vermont funds 
has to do mainly with the efforts toward promoting educa- 
tion, particularly through the common schools. 

II. School Finances. As during the period before the 



^ Auditor’s Report, 1843, p. 57. 
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Civil War, the schools during the succeeding period to 
1878 remained in the hands of the towns, or rather of the 
districts. The important event of this period w'as the law 
of 1864 by which part of the support of schools could no 
longer be derived from a so-called tax on pupils. The 
period since 1878 has seen a great awakening in Vermont 
in educational interest. The district system was abolished 
in 1892, and it was at about that time (1890) that the 
commonwealth began the policy of assisting the poorer 
towns in respect to schools. Such assistance, not only for 
schools but for highways, had become highly desirable, not 
to say imperative, if many purely rural towns w'ere to hold 
their own in these twm particulars. The decline in popu- 
lation of these towns was accompanied with a greater or 
less decline in ability to meet public charges. A common- 
wealth tax accordingly was levied on the grand list, and 
the proceeds distributed to the towns and cities, for the 
most part in proportion to the number of schools kept in 
each town or city, but the sum of $45,000 going to muni- 
cipalities raising fifty cents or more on the grand list for 
school purposes. In 1906 a law was passed by which towns 
were encouraged to unite for supervision. When such dis- 
tricts employ a superintendent at a salary of not less than 
$1,250 they receive from the commonw^ealth $1,000 and 
half the excess over $1,200. In the same year help was 
extended to towns furnishing board and transportation to 
elementary pupils, and in the same year also advanced in- 
struction was furnished free to all qualified pupils. Thus 
the commonwealth expense for education has grown 
greatly in recent years. The figures given in Table B of 
the Appendix, it should be said, are exclusive of offset items 
like the commonwealth school tax, the income of the per- 
manent school fund and the endowment of the agricul- 
tural college by the federal government, but they include 
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commonwealth appropriations for the colleges/ To get 
the total expenditure of Vermont for public schools, the 
expenditure of the cities and towns for this purpose will 
best serve as a basis. This expenditure for 1910 was $1,- 
693,250.87.^ The commonwealth in addition spent directly 
on account of the superintendent, normal schools, etc., $41,- 
198.34, which with the local expenditure makes a total of 
$1,734,449.21 having directly to do with the support of 
public schools. The total expenditure in 1910 for educa- 
tion in every form is estimated at $1,789,051.93. 

The resources of the cities and towns for school pur- 
poses this year (1910) were as follows: 



Grand list taxes $1,192,396.68 

Eight-cent state tax 116,871,97 

Permanent school fund 34,238.65 

The $45,000 reserve fund z}4, 535.60 

The $15,000 reserve fund » 14,879.92 

Account of transportation 20,110.98 

Account of advanced instruction 20,395.76 

Account of union supervision 30,229.07 

Tuitions 43,225.98 

School funds and lands 28,961.04 



Among the school resources reported for 1910 as well 
as other years is the income from school funds and lands. 
The receipts from these funds and lands are not given 
separately, but the funds themselves had a value in that 
year of $173,681.21. while the school lands were valued at 

' “ Offset ” items refer to those which appear on both sides of the 
treasurer’s report. See “ Receipts and Expenditures ” of Appendix.- 

’ Report of Superintendent of Education, igog-io, p. 192. 

’ These “ reserve funds,” so-called, of $45,000 and $15,000, are dis- 
tributed to the cities and towns on conditions intended to stimulate 
the localities to efforts in behalf of the schools; that is, the $45,000, 
as has been mentioned, is a part of the commonwealth school tax and 
goes to cities and towns having a local school tax of at least fifty 
cents on a dollar of the grand list, while the $15,000 is a part of the 
income of the permanent school fund and is distributed on the same 
principle as is the $45,000. 
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? 546 , 73 I- 99 - The funds were in -the main gifts made at 
one time or another to the towns, the lands in the main 
were the shares set apart in the charters for common 
school purposes, to which were added the lands devoted by 
the grantor to the glebes of the parishes of the Church of 
England. It will be remembered that, by the charters 
granted by the independent state of Vermont, a right also 
was given in each town for the support of a county gram- 
mar school, and another for the state university. Hence, 
in those towns three educational objects each had a right 
devoted to it. On the other hand, in the towns chartered 
by the governor of New Hampshire, one educational ob- 
ject — the common schools — had two rights devoted to it — 
one by intention and the other by the invalidation of the 
claims of the Church of England. 

12. Highzvay Finances. The activity of the common- 
wealth in respect to highways has been contemporaneous 
with the interest in the schools. In 1884 a certain amount 
of help was extended to those towns in which were high- 
ways and bridges that were of more benefit to other towns 
than to themselves.’' But a broader policy appeared to be 
desirable, and in 1892 a tax of five mills on the dollar of 
the grand list was imposed and distributed to the towns 
and cities on the basis of miles of road. At the same time 
labor payments of taxes were abolished.^ In 1904 fees 
received for automobile licenses were added to this high- 
way fund. The mere distribution of money, however, did 
not greatly improve highways. Accordingly in 1898 a 
highway commission was appointed with the purpose of 
controlling in some measure the expenditure of the dis- 
tributed money.’’ A towm by the act of that year could re- 

* Laws, 1884, ch. xi. p. ii. 

’ Laws, 1892, ch. Ivi, p. 54. 

'Laws, 1898, ch. Ixv, p. 49. 
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ceive its full apportionment only by expending on its own 
account at least that amount of money. This legislation 
greatly improved conditions, but in 1906 a still further ad- 
vance was made: a yearly appropriation of $50,000 was 
authorized. The appropriation is distributed on the fol- 
lowing plan: When a town votes more money for high- 
ways than is required by law (twenty cents on a dollar of 
the grand list) the same amount is to be given to that town, 
if the local appropriation does not exceed a certain amount. 
In 1910 this commonwealth appropriation was increased to 
$150,000 and the maximum amount which a town may re- 
ceive was fixed at $7S°- The money received from auto- 
mobile fees forms what is called the “ maintenance fund 
and it is distributed in much the same way as the $150,000 
appropriation. The total amount of money expended 
through the commonwealth treasury for highways in 1912 
was $359,385.02, and of this $74,645.67 belonged to this 
fund. The commonwealth expenditure for highways is, of 
course, supplementary to the total of minor civil di- 
visions. It is apparent that Vermont is now doing a great 
deal for the betterment of highways, and that the burden 
of the poorer communities has to a large extent been made 
a burden common to all. 

13. Revenue and Expenditure, dhe assumption by the 
commonwealth of a considerable portion of the expense for 
highways and schools explains in part the great increase 
in total expenditure during this period — an increase from 
$440,954.35 in 1880 to $1,827,661.77 in 1910. Expendi- 
ture in other directions also has been growing. This is 
particularly true of the administration of justice, of mili- 
tary affairs and of public health. The expense of the last- 
named object has come largely from the cost of disposing 
of diseased cattle. New offices have been created, such as 
the tax, highway and public service commissions, and a 
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hospital for the insane has been built, the commonwealth 
taking direct charge of the insane in greater part and re- 
lieving the towns of any expense for the insane poor. 
Charges of extravagance in the management of penal in- 
stitutions and the hospital for the insane, a few years ago, 
v.rere not well founded. In the main the increase in com- 
monwealth expenditure is due to the enlargement and im- 
provement of commonwealth functions; that is, it is a 
legitimate growth. Gross expenditure also has increased 
by reason of the requirement that all moneys received by 
agents of the commonwealth shall go to the treasurer. In 
other words, the treasury does not now deal in “ balances.^^ 
This policy has been followed strictly since 1902.’^ 

The expense of the war with Spain is estimated as fol- 
lows : 

EXPENDITURES. 



1898 .' $25,012.82 

1899 45,310.90 

1900 1,230.42 

1901 993.20 

1902 195.26 



$72,742.60 

REIMBURSEMENT PROM U. S. GOVERNMENT. 



1899 $7,299.05 

1900 4,608.46 

1901 2,248.85 

1902 5,814.70 

1906 1,262.60 



$21,233.66 

By this estimate the net cost of the war to Vermont was 
$51,508.94, due in greatest part to extra pay voted by the 
commonwealth. 



* Laws, 1902, ch. clvi, p. 174. 
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The new sources of revenue have already been indicated. 
The grand list taxes are now confined to the two objects of 
schools and highways, and their proceeds are expended 
through the cities and towns. Corporation and collateral 
inheritance taxes and liquor license fees are the other large 
items, aside from receipts of courts and public institutions. 
Savings banks, railroads, trust and insurance companies 
are the large producers among corporations, in the order 
named. The corporation tax is largely one on gross re- 
ceipts, so far as corporations engaged in inter-common- 
wealth commerce are concerned. Nominally, however, the 
tax is one on property and franchises wherever this is 
feasible. 

14. Budget Making. Brief reference already has been 
made to budgetary practice up to the time of the Civil War. 
While the governor’s council existed (until 1836) this 
practice consisted for the most part of an estimation by the 
committee on ways and means of the General Assembly of 
the probable needs of the commonwealth and the report- 
ing by this committee of a bill for a tax on the grand list 
at a particular rate. The same committee usually reported 
an appropriation bill “ for the support of government and 
other purposes.” These bills were sent to the council for 
concurrence. It should be said that the council, by reason 
of the ability of its membership, for many years had a con- 
siderable part in all legislative matters. The legal position 
of the General Assembly in reference to revenue, however, 
is indicated by an amendment to the constitution made in 
1 786, when this language was introduced : “ The represen- 
tatives so chosen (a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum for transacting any other business than raising a 
state tax, for which two-thirds of the members elected shall 
be present) shall meet on the second Thursday of the suc- 
ceeding October.” etc. The same idea obtained after 1836, 
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for the constitution was then made to read as follows : 
“ That all revenue bills shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, as on other bills.” With the coming of 
the Senate came the finance committee of that body, but 
the House committee on ways and means continued to hold 
the more important position in reference to revenue meas- 
ures. Each committee represented its house in all financial 
business ; there was no committee on appropriations in 
either branch. Bills of all kinds were sent to the governor, 
but any vetoed bill became law by being passed again by a 
majority vote in each house. 

Budget-making continued on much the same line until 
1906, when the House added to its standing committees one 
on appropriations. Two years later the Senate took a 
similar course. However unwise this division of com- 
mittee work into two distinct functions may have been 
from a scientific viewpoint, it was in accord with the ten- 
dency in American commonwealths.^ 

The committee procedure at the present time may be 
briefly described as follows : The committee on ways and 
means acts for the House of Representatives and the 
finance committee for the Senate, in respect to revenue 
measures. Each gets its information from various oificial 
sources. The governor in his inaugural address at the be- 
ginning of each session usually gives a summarized view 
of the treasury’s resources and probable needs, but more 
detailed information is supplied by the auditor, the treas- 
urer and the commissioner of taxes, both through their re- 
ports and at committee meetings. The House committee 
on ways and means in particular makes use of the knowledge 
of these officials, and this committee usually reports to the 



* Agger, The Budget in American Commonwealths, p. 62. 
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House from time to time on the treasury situation. These 
committee reports m,ay either be on the initiative of the 
comnnittee itself or on the request of the House. The fin- 
ances as a whole are made clearer to the popular legislative 
branch by reason of the fact that the committee on ways 
and means and the House committee on appropriations 
hold joint meetings to which the financial officers present 
reports of receipts and expenditures under existing laws. 

When revenue bills finally are passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate they are of course referred to the finance 
committee of the upper branch and later come before the 
latter body in the form of reports. Any change by the Sen- 
ate in a revenue bill is styled an amendment of the original 
House bill. This change may be a complete repudiation of 
the purpose of the House bill, yet it still technically is an 
amendment of the latter. The two branches may have to 
resort to a conference committee when their views differ 
vitally. 

Appropriation bills take a somewhat different course 
from that of revenue measures, in that they may be intro- 
duced in either branch. Nominally the committee on ap- 
propriations of each body is of the same importance as that 
of the other, but the committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, by holding bills originating in either branch until 
close to the end of the session, exercises a special control 
over these measures. The policy of holding all appropria- 
tion bills until the last days of the session is unavoidable in 
view of the willingness of both branches to allow new bills 
to be introduced at practically any time. It is true each 
house fixes a date after which no bill, except committee 
bills, may be introduced except by unanimous consent, and 
that later in the session another date is chosen beyond which 
even committee bills, aside from the bill for the support of 
government, may be introduced; but the facts are that 
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unanimous consent is always forthcoming and that numer- 
ous bills are introduced through committees up to a short 
time before the day of adjournmient. Here we have the 
special weakness of the process of budget-making. If a 
limit of time before which appropriation bills must be in- 
troduced were adhered to strictly, more care and delibera- 
tion could be employed in disposing of such bills, both in 
committee and in House and Senate; and if the committees 
on appropriations could find a way of determining earlier 
in the session about what the total of appropriations should 
be, the work of the committee on ways and means would be 
facilitated. The need of more time is the greater on ac- 
count of the fact that two committees in the House and two 
in the Senate have to do with finance measures. If one 
committee from each body considered both revenue and ap- 
propriation bills, less difficulty probably would appear. The 
practice of the House committee on ways and means and 
the House committee on appropriations meeting in joint 
session gives an opportunity for harmonizing revenue and 
expenditure, however, if sufficient time were allowed for 
considering both in all their relations. 

The expenditure side of the budget is not likely ever to 
receive undue attention, and the more both details and prin- 
ciples are scrutinized the sounder must be results. More 
time for the consideration of appropriation bills would 
m.ake for improvement in details, but the principles on 
which expenditure is made are not seriously defective. 
Thus there is a division of expenditure between standing 
or continuing appropriations and those for one fiscal year. 
The large appropriations for highways and education are 
of the former class. The justification of standing appro- 
priations is that they contribute to a permanency of policy 
in reference to important public functions. The principle 
of standing appropriations may be abused, but it is not 
being abused in Vermont. 
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15. Administration. If administration in respect to the 
making of the grand list has lost in care and thoroughness, 
the collection of commonwealth taxes on the grand list has 
gained. Before 1880 collection was direct, through the 
local collectors. The result of this system was that the 
towns always were in arrears. In 1880, however, an alter- 
native plan was permitted, by which the town or city treas- 
urer did the collecting. As it is now, the commonwealth 
treasurer deals wdth the local treasurer. It may be noted 
here moreover that all grand list taxes are collected now 
largely through the last-named official rather than through 
collectors and that the collectors are employed more in a 
supplementary capacity. 

The extension of commonwealth control over school and 
highway matters has been referred to. Along with this 
tendency has been another directed tow'ard more perfect ac- 
counting and auditing. This began about 1902, with the 
incoming of the present auditor. One of its phases is a very 
complete accounting and classification of the items of ex- 
penditure of all sorts. At the present time all money due 
the commonwealth goes into the treasury, and not a dollar 
can pass from the treasurer’s hands except on the order of 
the auditor of accounts. The two offices exchange infor- 
mation daily; the auditor knows the condition of the treas- 
ury at the end of each day. Commonwealth institutions are 
required to use a uniform system of accounting to the au- 
ditor’s office and to make monthly statements, which are 
checked with the vouchers each month. No institution 
may draw' in any month more than one-tw'elfth of its an- 
nual appropriation unless the governor, treasurer, and au- 
ditor authorize a departure from the rule. The institutions 
now have a uniform system of bookkeeping, and the au- 
ditor's office is on a double-entry basis. It is probable that 
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the machinery of auditing and accounting now leaves little 
to be desired. 

16. Compensation of OiUcials. The fee system of com- 
pensating commonwealth officials has been used extensively 
in Vermont/ but during the latest period the drift has been 
strongly away from it. This tendency indeed began much 
earlier. Thus in 1859 the state’s attorneys were put on a 
salary basis, as were the judges of probate. New executive 
and legislative offices usually had salaries attached to them, 
but those which recjuired intermittent services were paid 
by the day and expenses. County clerks did not go on a 
salary basis until 1902, in which year a schedule was 
adopted by which the clerks in the greater number of the 
counties were to receive an average of about Si, 500, vary- 
ing with the business of the count}^ Sheriffs were made 
salaried officials in 1908, and their salaries average about 
$1,000. The salaries of state's attorneys now average 
about $800. The county clerks and judges of probate, how- 
ever, also continue to receive, in addition to their salaries, 
certain fees, and the state’s attorneys had the same source 
of compensation before 1907. Such officials as the secre- 
tar of state, treasurer, public service commissioners, and 
commiissioner of taxes are entitled to fees to a limited 
amount in addition to their salaries. But fees are an excep- 
tion to the rule. Generally speaking, services rendered to 
the commonwealth now receive compensation in the form 
of a salary or a per-diem payment. The following are the 
present salaries of the more important commonwealth offi- 
cials ; 

^ See tables of fees in Slade’s State Papers, pp. S16, 399, 462, 477. 
These lists were revised by law at intervals. 
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Governor $2,500 

Secretary of state and insurance commissioner 2,700 

Treasurer and insurance commissioner 2,700 

Auditor ^’5°° 

Commissioner of taxes 3.°oo 

Superintendent of education 2,000 

Adjutant-general 1,200 

Judges of supreme court 4,000 

Attorney-general 3,5oo 



17. Local Finances. The activities of the counties and 
towns have not changed materially since the close of the 
period before the Civil War, but since 1872 the counties 
have been authorized to levy taxes not exceeding one per 
cent of the grand list. Previously county taxes had been 
voted in each case by the legislature. The expenses of the 
counties are incurred mainly, as has been said, for the build- 
ing and maintenance of court houses and jails, and the 
administrative officers are the assistant judges. Revenue 
comes principally from taxes on the grand list and from 
peddlers’ licenses. Census figures for 1902 give the re- 
ceipts of all the counties at $25,845 from grand list taxes, 
out of a total of $32,009, of which $3,547 was by way of 
loans." The indebtedness, less sinking fund assets, of these 
divisions at that time was $7,244; it was $5,108 in 1890, 
and $23,421 in 1880." It will be seen that the counties 
have little fiscal prominence. 

The towns, villages and cities are the seats of local com- 
munity activity, but to some extent incorporated school and 
fire districts share in it, The most important source of 
revenue again for all these divisions is grand list taxes. 
Thus the census report for 1902 gives a total of estimated 
receipts from revenue for minor divisions other than cities 
of over 8,000 inhabitants of $2,033,100, and of this $1,- 

' Wealth, Debt and Taxation, Thirteenth Census, pp. 994, 1018. ii39- 

Ibid., p. 393- 
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260,000 came from the grand list, $85,600 from liquor 
licenses, $12,900 from other licenses and permits, $23,500 
from fines and profits, $150,000 from subventions and 
grants, $4,100 from donations and gifts, $1,000 from other 
general sources, $13,000 from interest, $54,000 from spec- 
ial assessments, $90,000 from fees and charges of depart- 
ments, and $339,000 from industrial income. These same 
minor divisions in the same year made the following esti- 
mated expenditures: General government, $150,000; 

courts, $2,000; military and police, $5,000; fire department, 
$5,000; health conservation, $10,000; sewers and other 
sanitation, $1,000; street lighting, $5,000; other highway 
expenditures, $575,000; charities, $75,000; care of insane, 
$5,000; education, $860,000; parks and recreation, $1,000; 
interest, $80,000; industries, $56,000; outlays, $200,000; 
all other, $5,000; total, $2,035,000.’^ These estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the minor divisions having a 
population less than 8,000 should be taken in connection 
with receipts from revenue and expenditures for 1903 of 
the cities of Vermont having a population of more than 
8,000.' These were as follows : 

RECEIPTS OF CITIES OF OVER 8,000 INHABITANTS ( 19 O 3 ). 



Grand list taxes $405,183 

Liquor licenses 17,130 

Other licenses and permits 4, 317 

Fines and forfeits 7,846 

Subventions and grants 10,784 

Donations and gifts i,37S 

Other general receipts 343 

Interest 4,401 

Special assessments 18, 333 

Fees and charges of departments 30,207 

Industrial income 113,326 



Total $613,245 



Wealth, Debt and Taxation, Thirteenth Census, pp. 1012-14. 
’ Ihid., pp. 1008-11. 
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EXPENDITURES OF CITIES OF OVER 8jOOO INHABITANTS 



Legislative offices $6,484 

Chief executive offices 954 

Law offices and accounts 2,242 

Finance offices and accounts 7 ,op 8 

Miscellaneous general government 13, 039 

Courts 10-719 

Military and police 21,864 

Fire department 36 , 37 ° 

Miscellaneous protection to life and property . . S18 

Health conservation 4442 

Sewers and other sanitation 7, 306 

Street lighting 29,540 

Other highway expenditures SI1I64 

Charities 20,532 

Care of insane 2,231 

Education I 44 o 03 

Parks and recreation 2,807 

Interest 69,067 

Industries 56,358 

Investment expenses 95 

Outlays 116,214 

All other 4,758 



$608,005 

The debts, less sinking fund assets, of all the minor civil 
divisions of Vermont for the year 1902 are reported by the 
census to be as follows: Cities and villages, , 

towns and other minor divisions except school district, $1.- 
543,360; school districts (except cities and villages having 
a population of 8,000. which are included in cities and vil- 
lages), $311,352; total $4,846,584. This is a per capita 
indebtedness of local government bodies of $14.01. Re- 
ports to the commission on taxation of 1908 for cities, 
towns and incorporated districts took apparently no ac- 
count of sinking funds and hence are not comparable with 
the above figures for 1902. 

These reports, however, brought out the financial bur- 
den under which many of the poorer towns labor. Thus 
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one town had in 1908 a grand list of $3,105, a debt of $32,- 
000, an average tax rate for five years of $3.24 on each 
dollar of the grand list, and eighty-six miles of road to sup- 
port. Twelve towns had an average total tax rate the low- 
est of which was $2 and the highest $3.24. These are ex- 
treme cases. On the other hand, the total local tax rate for 
a town, including school and highway taxes, goes as low as 
fifty-five cents on the dollar. The problem of the backward 
rural town has received a good deal of attention in recent 
years and something has been done in the way of an attempt 
to solve it. It is, however, more than a fiscal problem. 

The assistance accorded by the commonwealth to the 
cities and towns for schools and highways has been men- 
tioned. This assistance has been a real gain to these muni- 
cipal bodies, for it has meant not only direct financial help 
but a stimulation of local zeal and increased local expendi- 
ture for the objects named. The fiscal problem of the 
towns is one of accounting. Town reports in very many 
cases are lacking in system. Some uniformity in method 
which will lend itself to comparison is desirable. It is 
possible that the legislature will at no distant day take up 
this phase of Vermont finances, which is the one now most 
in need of attention. If the cities and towns were required 
to make returns to the commonwealth government of re- 
ceipts and expenditures on a prescribed classification, essen- 
tial uniformity of accounting probably would appear in 
time.’^ 



* The report of the treasurer of the town of Calais for 1912 is here 
given that the receipts and expenditures of a typical town may be 
seen. Calais has a population (1910) of 1,042. This report is as fol- 
lows : 

C. R. Dwinell, treasurer, in account with the town of Calais. 

Dr. 



To balance — settlement Feb. 17, 1911 $105.83 

Received of Montpelier Savings Bank 6,000.00 
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Received on dog license account 115.60 

Received on leases and interest i93-8o 

Received of East Montpelier, tuition and books 24.80 

Received of C. F. Leslie account 10.00 

Received for cemetery lot — Will White 2.00 

Received for hay cut in cemetery — Frank Gray ii.cw 

Received delinquent taxes 369-43 

Received W. G. Eastman, selectman, for cement sold 79-23 

Received E. W. Lawson, road commissioner, for tile sold-. 1.68 

Received administratrix Sarah Sabin’s estate 40-S0 

Received C. R. Dwinell and receiver of taxes 8,869.70 

Received of state treasurer — ■ 

services of superintendent of schools 334-7S 

division of permanent school fund 149-94 

state school tax 497-33 

division of $45,000 reserve 213. 1 1 

division of $15,000 reserve - 71-04 

transportation of pupils 140-59 

state road tax 680.23 

permanent road work 300.00 

special road work 222.78 

automobile repair work 392.00 



$18,825.36 

Cr. 

By paid road commissioner’s orders $1,984.63 

paid selectmen’s orders (miscellaneous) 2,692.56 

paid school directors’ orders 4,740.93 

paid orders of overseers of poor 1,079.54 

paid reporting births and deaths 16.75 

paid county tax 45-85 

paid state school tax 366.81 

paid state highway tax 229.26 

paid interest on U. S. deposit fund 107.19 

paid cemetery orders 39-33 

paid for 48 names passed to collector 2.40 

paid state road money to George Daniels 1,280.23 

paid hedge hog bounties 6.60 

paid Montpelier Savings Bank, orders and interest 5,918.60 

balance, cash on hand 31S-18 



$18,825.36 
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18. Public Lands. Some reference to the public domain 
was made under the title School Finances. A few addi- 
tional facts may be given here. Returns to the secretary 
of state in 1878 ^ make possible the following summary : 





Acres 


Appraisal 


Rent 


All public lands 


268,87s 


$1,669,446 


$31,832.40 


For religious uses 


71,975 


528,722 


10,002.68 


For town schools 


100,463 


827,592 


13,565.62 


For county grammar schools 


24,554 


135,330 


2,864.44 


For University of Vermont 

For other educational and chari- 


38,496 


210,380 


4,259.58 


table uses 


■ 34,079 


58,208 


966.94 



The figures are given as they were reported to the secre- 
tary of state, and they probably give a substantially correct 
view of the situation in 1878. although the totals do not 
correspond exactly with the items. No comprehensive 
statement on the subject of the public domain has been 
made in recent years. It would seem that the land as a 
whole must have lost value in thirty years, since the value 
of that portion of it which is devoted to town schools has 
fallen from $827,592 to $546,731.99 in 1910.^ In 1888, 
however, the land devoted to county grammar schools was 
reported to be worth $173,557, which was an increase in 
ten years ; yet the income remains about the same. The 
income of the land of which the University of Vermont 
has the usufruct has in thirty years dropped materially — • 
from $4,259.58 to $2,600. 

* 

' Laws, 1878, p. 296. 

’ Report of Superintendent of Education, 1909-10, p, 191. 




CHAPTER VII 



Conclusion 

To summarize briefly this review of the finances of Ver- 
mont it may be said that when the state entered the Union 
in 1791 it supported itself, both locally and as a common- 
wealth, mainly by taxes on a grand list, which was made up 
of polls, a “ faculty tax ” and general property, the specific 
elements of which had fixed valuations. This basis of 
taxation continued until 1841, when general property was 
listed, according to the law, at one per cent of its true value. 
The faculty tax continued throughout most of the period 
ending with the Civil War, but the characteristic of that 
period was the evolution of the general propert}'’ feature. 
A school fund of considerable size was formed, only to be 
turned into the general treasury a few years after the fed- 
eral government deposited a part of its surplus with the 
commonwealth. Aside from its debts to this school fund, 
which were canceled in the manner mentioned, and those 
to the safety fund, the commonwealth had only occasional 
floating debts until just before the Civil War, when it was 
compelled to borrow to rebuild the capitol. The one busi- 
ness enterprise of the period was the Vermont State Banlc, 
which had a brief and unsuccessful career. 

A period of debt-making and debt-paying began with the 
Civil War and ended in 1878. Vermont faced her war ob- 
ligations boldly, meeting the greater part of the burden by 
taxation and paying her debts to a large extent before they 
were due. This was sound war financiering, and by reason 
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of it Vermont is credited with being the first of the com- 
monwealths to free herself from Civil War debt. These 
obligations paid, the commonw'ealth has remained out of 
debt ever since, except as she has invested the agricultural 
college fund in her own bonds and as the Huntington fund 
has been made a liability to the permanent school fund. 

The latest period has seen the introduction and evolution 
of a thorough-going system of taxation of public-service 
and financial corporations, supplemented by a collateral in- 
heritance tax ; the relegation of the property and poll taxes 
to local uses, except so far as they have been needed to raise 
"money for school and highway purposes; large contribu- 
tions from the commonw'ealth treasury for these two pur- 
poses, and concurrently with them an increasing control of 
local action; the creation of a large school fund, the in- 
come of which is distributed to the cities and towns, and 
the introduction of a system of accounting and auditing by 
wTich all moneys received by commonw'ealth agents go tO' 
the treasury, all payments are made on auditor’s orders, the 
accounts of institutions are under a uniform system and 
officials in receipt of public moneys are held to account- 
ability therefor. If expenditures have increased greatly in 
this period, the fact is due to the conviction that common- 
wealth duties have grown in number and size. There has 
been no serious waste of public money in any of the per- 
iods of this history. 

As the general property tax has had a prominent place 
m fiscal matters all along, so it is the leading problem at the 
present time. It concerns itself largely with offsets from 
personal property for debts. These offsets make the tax on 
personal property small in comparison with that on realty. 
As I have said, there is a strong demand for the abolition 
of offsets. The interest in the taxation side of public fin- 
ance in Vermont is marked, and at the session of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly in 1908 an attempt was made to pass legis- 
lation of importance. The reform proposals were two : the 
abolition of offsets and the taxation of intangible personalty 
at a low and uniform rate. Both proposals failed at the 
same time, largely through the conservatism of the farming 
element of the legislature. 

Yet it is possible that the taxation problem in Vermont is 
working itself out more rapidly than would appear. Cer- 
tain it is that the General Assembly of 1910 gave evidence 
of a changing attitude on the taxation of mortgages on i:eal 
estate. Certain it is, moreover, that already a very con- 
siderable portion of the intangible personal property has 
been taken from the grand list and is now taxed directly by 
the commonwealth at a uniform rate of seven-tenhs of one 
per cent. This is the case with nearly all deposits in sav- 
ings banks and trust companies and with interest-bear- 
ing deposits in national banks. This means that prop- 
perty to the amount of approximately $84,000,000 is so 
taxed, while the personal property of all kinds taxed 
through the grand list of 1912 amounts to but $45,000,000. 
The $84,000,000 of deposits now taxed at the rate of seven- 
tenths of one per cent is about the total of personal prop- 
erty of all kinds found by the listers; it is about double the 
total of all kinds of intangible personal property found. It 
is evident that already the intangible part of personal 
property in Vermont is to a great extent taxed in manner 
and rate differently from real estate and tangible person- 
alty. 

Further extension of the scope of this special form of 
taxation, to mortgage debts held by individuals and to 
other intangibles now supposed to be a part of the grand 
list, would complete a radical yet rational reform in taxa- 
tion. There is no constitutional difficulty, it would seem, 
to progress along this line. This policy would meet the 
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demand that intangibles be taxed; it would provide a tax 
on all mortgage debts that would add very little, if any- 
thing, to the interest charge of borrowers; it probably 
would be more productive than the present tax on intan- 
gibles. Add to it the abolition of offsets, and reforms will 
have been introduced which with little doubt will make 
noticeably for both the material and the moral welfare of 
the commonwealth. 




APPENDIX 



I. Receipts and Expenditures. The following tables are for 
years separated by five-year periods, aside from the last de- 
cade of the eighteenth century. There is no satisfactory 
financial report for 1795, and the year 1790 could not be taken 
as the first year of the tables because the figures are not in a 
form susceptible of classification. The year 1793 is the first to 
give what can be called a classification of receipts and ex- 
penditures. It should be said of 1794 that it was an unusual 
year in that a land tax was included in the figures given for 
the grand list tax, and that a large payment was made to New 
York. It is thought that the years given will indicate the 
course of receipts and expenditures. 

From 1805 to and including 1840 in these tables both re- 
ceipts and expenditures are larger than the figures given by 
the reports of the financial officers. This is because fees in 
civil suits which were received by the judges of the supreme 
court were not covered into the treasury. They were used to 
pay the judges’ salaries in part, however, and it was thought 
better to take account of them. As a rule, the figures found 
in the official reports have been followed ; the deviations have 
been made for the sake of consistency. Thus the treasurer’s 
reports for many years made no account of items of offset, 
but such items must be noticed in order to make the reports 
for those years correspond with recent reports. These items 
of offset include the bank safety fund of the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century, the income from the agricultural 
college fund, temporary loans, the income of the Bennington 
battle monument fund, the United States government endow- 
ment of the agricultural college, the contributions of that gov- 
ernment to the soldiers’ home, the permanent school fund and 
school and highway taxes distributed to cities and towns. 
These receipts and expenditures, which, aside from temporary 
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loans, are of the nature of trust funds, need to be deducted 
from the total to give a true idea of ordinary receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

There 'was no fixed date at first for ending a fiscal year, but 
the auditor in the treasury was directed to settle the account 
of the treasurer some time in September. Accordingly we 
find the report of the treasurer as audited bearing various 
dates in September. Beginning with 1816, however, a definite 
^^1-^ September 30th was observed. Again, beginning in 
1846, August 31st urns the date, and this continued to be the 
rule until 1873, when July 31st was substituted. Since and 
including 1890, the date has been June 30th, the fiscal year 
thus corresponding with that of the federal government. 

Any classification of receipts and expenditures must to some 
extent adapt itself to classifications found in official reports. 
That of Tables A and B does so, and at the same time follows 
a plan somewhat different from that of any auditor or treas- 
urer. On the whole, it has seemed the most satisfactory way 
of presenting the important figures for a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 



NOTES ON RECEIPTS 

I'or the most part the classification of receipts explains 
itself, but some interpretation is needed. 

Commonwealth institutions did not begin to turn over to the 
treasurer all their miscellaneous receipts until 1903 (under the 
law of 1902). Previously that disposition had been made of 
receipts from manufacturing. The law of 1902 operated to 
increase greatly the receipts of the treasury from the admin- 
istration of justice. 

“ Grand list taxes ” in this classification include only those 
used for commonwealth expenses — not school and highway 
taxes, which, while raised on the grand list, are distributed 
again to the cities and towns. 

“ License fees ” include those received from peddlers, auc- 
tioneers, circuses, fertilizer companies, hunters, automobile 
owners, liquor dealers, and foreign insurance companies; they 
in the main are fees for doing certain kinds of business. “ Li- 
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1793- 

1794. 

1796. 

i8co. 

1805. 

1810. 

1815. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

>835- 

1840. 

1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

i860. 

1865 . . 

1570. . 

1875.. 

1880.. 

1885.. 

1890.. 

1895.. 

1900.. 

1905.. 

1910.. 
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Table A— 



Administration 
of Justice. 


Institutions. 


Grand List 
Taxes. 


License Fees. 


License Taxes. 


Inheritance 

Tax. 


^i4S-is-6d 




;^3,652-os-2d 








268-i3s-7d 


— 


ii,o8i-2s-qJ4d 


.... 






272-93-46 


.... 


3,29 1 -43 od 








8449.08 


— 


822,052.16 


.... 


.... 




1,150.13 


.... 


26,778.34 


.... 






11,679.63 


.... 


26,395-47 


857.00 


.... 




3.54749 


.... 


36,244-50 


57-00 


.... 




4,111.64 


827-37 


37,787-56 


266.00 






1,974.26 


.... 


35,311-54 


472.00 






4,548.17 


.... 


42,065.63 


463-44 






8,602.25 




77,792.80 


3 , 2 i; 6 .oi 






7,171.05 


.... 


52,292.45 


702.00 






6,212.39 




71,446.55 


2,398.08 




. . . ^ 


13,621.24 


.... 


93,463-25 




.... 




16,148.90 


.... 


114,352-58 


.... 


.... 




15,652.13 


.... 


146,903-79 


.... 






28,053.87 


. . . ^ 


1,207,303.26 


.... 






33.247.65 


.... 


515,409.66 


1,976.00 


.... 




39.378.03 


6,000.00 


329,381.85 


4,069.05 


.... 




51.797.25 


15-755-13 


384,733-92 


4,371.00 


.... 




37.090.65 


21,091.14 


.... 


5,736.00 


.... 




41.649.33 


14,578-64 


353,412.01 


5,745.00 






58,669.25 


34,515-03 


13,531-73 


9,981.00 


$10,279.00 


• • . » 


51.994.95 


47 - 3 U -77 


346,810.75 


10,538.50 


11,376.00 


$26,327.53 


49.903.30 


58,640.39 


.... 


69,162.67 


20,619.45 


41.038.10 


103,910.84 


81,821.13 




134,608.21 


27,837-49 


88,968.85 



ccnsG tS-xcs, on the otiicr Ii 3 .n(ij 3 .rc tsxcs levied, in recent 
years on all corporations doing business in the commonwealth, 
and are based upon the capital stock or deposits; they are a 
special kind of corporation tax. 

Corporation taxes ” in the classification include for 1910, 
besides the receipts from public-service and some other cor- 
porations, the contribution from national banks through a tax 
on deposits. This is regarded as a corporation tax because it 
is paid by the banks, albeit voluntarily. Corporation taxes ap- 
pearing in the figures for 1820, 1825, 1830, 1835, 1840 and 
1845 came solely from bank dividends, save $294.63 from for- 
eign insurance companies in 1830. The bank tax went to the 
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Receipts 



Corporation 

Taxes. 


Loans. 


Miscellaneous. 


Items of 
Offset, 


Total. 


Total Less 
Offset. 




;^846-ios-od 


;^i,36i-8s-9d 




;^6, 005-05-56 


;^6,oo5-os-5d 


.... 


1,272-193-86 


297-175-44 




12,920-133-4^4 


l 2 , 92 o-i 3 s- 4 >^d 


.... 


872-135-16 


i6o-8s-3d 




4,596-143-84 


4,596-143-84 


.... 


.... 


$504.91 


— 


$23,006.15 


$23,006.15 






491.38 




28,419.85 


28,419.85 


.... 


.... 


577-23 




38,709.33 


38,709-33 


.... 




602.60 


.... 


40,45 >-59 


40,451.59 


$228.00 




6,053.85 




48,474-42 


48,474.42 


1,464.00 




1,909.69 


— 


4 >,> 3>-49 


41,131.49 


2,389.83 




4,017.56 


— 


53,484.63 


53,484.63 


5 » 3 t 7-70 


$5,000.00 


21,259.20 


$2,301.24 


120,740.77 


118,439.53 


4,305-56 


5,680.00 


4,285.17 


2,253.68 


76,689.91 


74,436.23 


3.254-29 




10,109.93 


2,100.00 


95 , 52>.24 


93,421.24 




4,500.00 


6,413.10 


562.50 


118,560.09 


117,997-59 


.... 




4,529.21 


9,484.75 


> 44 , 5 > 5-44 


135,030.69 


.... 


75,000.00 


7,277.62 


42.35 


244,875.89 


244,833-54 




250,000.00 


99,815.82 




1,585,172.95 


1,585,172.9s 






11,987.81 


127,651.00 


690,272.12 


562,621.12 


.... 




37,832.35 


8,130.00 


424,791.28 


416,661.28 


23,452,02 




4,805.07 


101,130.00 


586,044.39 


484,914.39 


202,942.88 




171,014.11 


233,730.00 


671,624.78 


437,894-78 


268,153.84 




8,718.66 


90,086.06 


782,343.54 


692,257.48 


346,435.66 




10,708.43 


287,359-62 


771,479-72 


484,120.10 


428,561.48 




>5,569-39 


403,772.43 


1,342,262.80 


938,490.37 


587,596.50 




176,091.07 


472,480.42 


>, 475 , 55>-90 


1,003,071.48 


940,825.84 




27,752-74 


540,027.95 


>,945,753-05 


1,405,725.10 



school fund, which was established in 1825 and continued 
until 1845, when it was merged with the general treasury. 
The operations of the fund are included in the treasurer’s gen- 
eral report, and for that reason, and because the fund eventu- 
ally passed formally into the general treasury, these receipts 
are regarded as general treasury receipts. 

“ Loans ” do not include temporary loans. The loans of the 
first decade are “ hard-money orders.” 

“Miscellaneous” for 1885 includes $161,810.37 coming 
from the sale of securities belonging to the Huntington fund, 
and for 1905 it includes $155,453.56 coming from the United 
States government for Civil War claims. 
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Table B — 





Salaries of 
Adminis- 
trative 
Officers. 


Debentures. 


Legislative 

Expenses. 

( 


Salaries of 
Judicial 
Officers. 


Expenses of 
Judiciary. 


Education. 


Institutions. 


Public 

Health. 


I 793 -- 




^f 2 , 755 - 3 s- 8 d 














1794.. 


^282-OS-Od: 1,636-55-1(1 




/ 453 -i 6 s- 6 d 


.... 


.... 






1796.. 


270-os-od 


2,184-113-76 










.... 


.... 


1800. . 


I900.00 


89,105.98 




82,449 96 


^794-67 








1805.. 


938.84 


11,043.27 




2,510.84 


4,542.67 








1810. . 


650.00 


10,973.04 


.... 


2,800.00 


9,70365 




^13.98349 




1815.. 


1,150.00 


12,177.06 




2,800.83 


7,836.24 




37396.25 


.... 


1820. . 


1,200.00 


13,110.71 




2,800.00 


14,811.60 




5,000.00 


.... 


1825.. 


2,075.00 


14,116.26 


I425.00 


3,264.00 


11,368.64 




2,970.90 




1830.. 


1,975.00 


10,472.70 


450.CO 


5,875.00 


20,230.79 


$1,200.00 


4,063.61 


.... 


1835.. 


2,025.00 


12,737-87 


450.00 


6,424.72 


18,776.18 


2,064.13 


4,747-36 


.... 


1840.. 


1,825.00 


21,003.84 


1,595-84 


5,950-24 


28,256.51 


3 ,* 74-*6 


4,154.21 




1845.. 


2,300.00 


11,536.70 


2,543-21 


6,880.23 


34.311-46 


5,013.11 


6,540.13 




1850.. 


2,225.00 


17,878.55 


1,686.09 


8,143-75 


43 , 3 * 9-59 


5,678.42 


5,352-64 




185s •• 


2,429.93 


24,130.60 


2,708.82 


10,110.00 


61,830.25 


3,310.49 


12,377.61 




i860.. 


3,225.00 


28,328.40 


4,978.88 


19,284.94 


65,268.06 


3,0*4.58 


3,391-67 




1865.. 


2,675.00 


36,527.60 10,656.97 


30,600.00 


62,020.60 


13,864.61 


21,236.94 




1870. . 


6,499.16 


33,687.60; 


11,379.02 


33,537-49 


101,619.72 


14,674.72 


34,912.00 




1875.. 


6,803.70 


57,008.00: 


17,338-30 


34,900.00 


*15,764.34 


* 9 , 477-94 


78,524.16 




1880.. 


6,091.66 


.... 1 1,351.08 


35,775.00 


126,292.71 


26,699.19 


78,689.89 




1885.. 


9,603.68 


54,180.70:16,342.89 


36,515.00 


102,157.76 


17,617.87 


80,830.56 


.... 


1890. . 


8 , 475.00 


.... 1 


.... 


38,818.00 


120 , 344.86 


47,751-60 


125,071.14 


^1,676.67 


1895.. 


9,800.00 


58,815.40 


11,569-37 


43 , 200.00 


190,461.04 


41,167.28 


198,926.90 


4,304.50 


1900. . 


9,675.00 


.... 1 


.... 


50,201.71 


189,195.65 


49,105.04 


196,542.47 


19,065.17 


1905.. 


13,800.58 


64,746.30 


5.752.10 


72,278.75 


167,710.39 


298,270.80 


246,433- *5 


50,704.23 


1910. . 


33,459-67 




33-18 


*29,575-65 


245,878.48 


167,210.05 


274,753-93 


80 , 437-33 



NOTES ON EXPENDITURES 

The first title in Table B, “ salaries of administrative offi- 
cers,” refers to the governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, secretary of civil and military affairs, executive clerk, 
insurance commissioner, tax commissioner, inspector of 
finance, railroad commissioner, public-service commissioners, 
bank commissioner and their clerks. The notable increase in 
this item in 1910 vras due to an increase in a number of sal- 
aries, provision for more assistance to several officials and the 
establishment of the public-service commission. 

“ Debentures ” refer to the Senate and House, but the title 
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Expenditures. 



60 

< 



I943.84I 



1,832.451 



1,899.76! 

2,182.59! 

3,403-50 1 
5,991.16; 
4,825.26; 
3 , 374 - 98 | 
6,447.871 
19,052.791 



Military. 


Interest. 


Debt. 


Miscel- 

laneous. 


Items of 
Offset. 


Total. 


Total Less 
Offset. 


I 

1 .... 


.... 


;^r,53o-2s-od 


;fi,449-l6s-od 




;^ 5 > 735 -is- 8 d 


;ifS, 73 S-is- 8 d 


.... 




i,365-ios-8>^d 


9,104-175 5d 


.... 


12,842-93-81.^6 


12,842-93-8146 


.... 


.... 


i,o89-i2s-4d 


i,924-i6s-iod 


.... 


5,469-05-96 


5,469-03-96 


.... 


^ 5-53 


^ 49 - 11 


1*7,798-77 




®21, 104.02 


^21, 104.02 


1 .... 


86.93 




4,083.88 




23,206.43 


23,206.43 


1 rfl * *0* 


.... 


.... 


4.592.97 


.... 


42,703.15 


42,703.15 


' ^ 5 j 3 ^ 7*39 


.... 


10.00 


6,912.91 




39,670.68 


39,670.68 


.... 


16.94 


— 


9,546.47 




46,485.72 


46,485.72 


.... 




.... 


5,643-77 




39,438-57 


39,438-57 




' . . . 




12,933.00 


.... 


57,200.10 


57,200.10 


.... 




.... 


53,620.14 




100,845.40 


100,845.40 


7,021.61 


2,308.32 


5,000.00 


12,177.82 




92,467.55 


92,467.55 


1,840.51 


2,930.77 


360.00 


20,803.44 




95,503-42 


95,403.42 


4,112.29 


2,854.08 


7,700.00 


24,329-13 




123,768.35 


123,768.35 


377525 


3,865.28 




17,627.22 


1,715.98 


140,483-33 


138,767.35 


3,171.12 


15,895-30 


20,000.00 


60,884.75 




234,276.15 


234,276.15 


1,566,596.94 


140,477-42 


10,500.00 


41,616.42 


750.00 


1,996,772.50 


1,996,022.50 


22,329.74 


58,433.04 


29,500.00 


67,782.09 


127,510.00 


541,864.58 


414,354.58 


15,971-13 


12,728.98 


59,600.00 


82,683.78 


8,130.00 


510,230.09 


502,100.09 


17,247.22 


9,890.42 


.... 


35,604.59 


101,130.00 


440,954-35 


339,824.35 


21,172.83 


11,078.49 




29,670.25 


284,040.37 


666,613.90 


382,573.53 


35,353-42 


24,855-35 




59,209.95 


233,251-06 


700,798.21 


467,547.15 


32,450.85 


22,085.90 




58,129.91 


260,608.56 


936,344.97 


675,736.41 


28,846.70 


35 , 155 - 64 ; 


50,000.00 


44,642.58; 


682,929.57 


1,358,734-51 


675,804.94 


41,211.13 


20,867.41 


.... 


164,809.24:319,368.80 


1,472,400.75 


1,153,031.95 


52,788.69 


23,264.55 




274,846.15 526,361.30 


1,827,661.77 


1,301,300.47 



includes during earlier years more than the legislature, al- 
though only the lump sum is given in the treasurer’s reports. 
Thus, for 1793, it includes the governor’s council, the Council 
of Censors, a constitutional convention, the supreme court, 
and probably the governor and treasurer, as -well as the Gen- 
eral Assembly. For 1794 it includes the governor’s council 
and the General Assembly. For 1796 it includes these and 
the supreme court. For 1800 it includes the council and the 
Assembly and “ other expenses of the session.” For 1805 
contingent expenses ” are included and the same is true for 
1810 and 1815. The governor’s council was included in “ de- 
bentures ” until it was abolished in 1835. 
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“ Salaries of judicial officers ” refer to all salaries paid in 
the administration of justice, and '* expenses of judiciary ” to 
all other outgo in the administration of justice. But for 1794 
“ salaries of judicial officers ” probably includes some ex- 
penses. The item “ expenses of judiciary ” occurs in the re- 
ports from 1800 on, but in 1800 it does not include all such 
expenses; the “miscellaneous” item in the report for that 
year includes orders of the clerk of the supreme court. Sher- 
iffs began to receive salaries between 1905 and 1910. At that 
time there was a reorganization of the judiciary in accordance 
with which the number of judges was increased and the sal- 
aries of the judges were made larger. 

Beginning with 1840 expenditures may be classified with 
ruore exactness than theretofore. The greatest uncertainty 
then occurs in the case of the item “ legislative expenses.” It 
is impossible to determine from the auditor’s abstracts before 
the Civil War where certain printing items as well as some 
others belong. Items thus uncertain have been put under 
“ miscellaneous.” A classification of auditor’s orders occurs 
in 1865 and succeeding years. So far as possible, it is fol- 
lov/ed in this table. In particular the auditor’s grouping of 
“ legislative expenses ” has been followed. 

Expenditure for “ education ” in 1830 is for the deaf and 
dumb. Such expenditure goes to “ education ” in the figures 
for succeeding years. The large expenditure for education in 
1905 comes mainly from the application of $240,000 to the 
permanent school fund. 

The large expenditure for “ institutions ” in 1810 was for 
building and equipping the new prison. The industrial school 
was established by an act of 1865, but in 1874 it was burned, 
causing a large increase in expenditure for this purpose. 
About the same time — 1876 — the house of correction was es- 
tablished. Again, under an act of 1888, an asylum for the in- 
sane was built by the commonwealth. The Brattleboro asylum, 
although not strictly a commonwealth institution, is regarded 
as such in this classification. 

Certain unusual expenditures under “ miscellaneous ” need 
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explanation. Thus, for 1794 the greater portion of the item 
comes from the payment of £7,320 los. 9d. to New York for 
land claims, fhe same title for 1835 includes $37,295.03 for 
building a new state house, and again in i860 $23,015 of 

miscellaneous ” went to another new state house. The 
school, safety and United States surplus funds complicate the 
commonwealth s accounts in the period before the Civil War, 
and the ‘‘ miscellaneous ” title in particular is affected. Thus, 
in 1845 “ miscellaneous ” expenditures were $20,803.44, and 
of this amount $11,104 was a loan made from the United 
States surplus fund to individuals. “ Miscellaneous ” for 
ipoSi again, includes $40,000 paid to agents for securing the 
Civil War claim on the federal government. In 1910 the item 
of abolishing grade crossings called for $27,511.09, and the 
fish and game department required $16,731.89. A consider- 
able number of smaller items explain the rest of the increase. 

The early debt payments — those of the eighteenth century 
— were through the receipt of hard-money orders. The $50,- 
000 payment in iqoo was for a loan required on account of the 
hospital for the insane. 

2. Funded Debt. Aside from the loans of 1857 ^nd 1859, 
the funded debt began with the Civil War. This debt stood 
as follows at the close of the fiscal years : 



TABLE C — Funded Debt, 



Year Debt 

1861 $350,000.00 

1862 751,000.00 

1863 1,105,000.00 

1864 1,400,000.00 

1865 1,630,000.00 

1866 1,625,500.00 

1867 1,457,000.00 

1868 1,227,000.00 

1869 1,047,500.00 

1870 1,002,500.00 

1871 547,500.00 

1872 515,500.00 

1873 417,500.00 

1874 362,000.00 

187s 303,000.00 

1876 and succeeding j^ears .... 135,500.00 



Sinking Fund 



? 7 S, 500.00 
82,000.00 

59,657.71 

75,694.02 

196.194.02 

177,849.73 

184.351.02 

101.851.02 
37,932.36 

167,932.36 
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4. Receipts from Inheritance Tax. This tax is on legacies 
and distributive shares received by collateral relatives, non- 
relatives and charitable, educational and religious institutions 
created and existing under the laws of a government other 
than that of Vermont. The receipts thus far have been as 
follows : 

TABLE E — ^Receipts from Inheritance Tax. 



1897 $543-70 

1898 11,478.27 

1899 13,661.36 

1900 26,327.53 

1901 50,758.14 

1902 55,066.77 

1903 29,440.15 

1904 37,227.13 

1905 41,058.10 

1906 40,581.14 

1907 52,412.58 

1908 68,025.29 

1909 65,860,12 

1910 88,968.85 

1911 71,982.95 

1912 92,716.71 



5. The Grand List. The following table contains a sufficient 
number of years to show the tendency in reference to the 
grand list since 1842, when for the first time property was 
listed nominally at its true value : 
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Table F — The Grand List. 
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The University includes the following : 

Columbia College, founded in 1754, and Barnard College, founded in 
1889, offering to men and women, respectively, programmes of study 
which may be begun either in September or February and which lead 
normally in from three to four years to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science. The programme of study in Columbia 
College makes it possible for a well qualified student to satisfy the re- 
quirements for both the bachelor’s degree in arts or science and a pro- 
fessional degree in law, medicine, technology or education in six, five 
and a half or five years as the case may be. 

The Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science, 
offering advanced programmes of study and investigation leading to the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The professional schools of 

Law, established in 1858, offering courses of three years leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Medicine. The College of Physicians and Surgeons, established in 
1807, offering four-year courses leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

Minesj founded in 1863, offering courses of four years leading to de- 
grees in Mining Engineering and in Metallurgy. 

Chemistry and Engineering, set apart from School of Mines in 1896, 
offering four-year courses leading to degrees in Chemistry and 
in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Chemical Engineering. 
Teachers College, lounded in 1888, offering in its School of Education 
courses in the history and philosophy of education and the 
theory and practice of teaching, leading to appropriate diplo- 
mas and the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education j and 
in its School of Practical Arts founded in 1912, courses in 
household and industrial arts, fine arts, music, and physical 
training leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Prac- 
tical Arts. All the courses in Teachers College are open to 
men and women. 

Fine Arts, offering a programme of indeterminate length leading to a 
certificate or a degree in Architecture, and a programme in 
Music, for which suitable academic recognition will be given. 
Journalism, founded in 1912, offering a four year course in Journalism 
leading to the degree of Bichelor of Literature. 

Pharmacy. The New York College of Pharmacy, founded in 1831, 
offering courses of two and three years leading to appropriate 
certificates and degrees. 

In the Summer Session the University offers courses giving both 
general and professional training which may be taken either with or 
without regard to an academic degree or diploma. 

Through its system of Extension Teaching the University offers 
many courses of study to persons unable otherwise to receive academic 
training. 

In September, 1905, two Residence Halls were opened with accom- 
modations for five hundred men. There are also residence halls for 

women. 

The price of the University Catalogue is tv/enty-five cents post- 
paid. Detailed information regarding the work in any department 
will be furnished without charge upon application to the Secretary of 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Important New Editions 

Guide to the Study and Reading 
of American History 

(Revised and Augmented Edition) 

By Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell Hart 
and Jackson Turner 

666 pages, - - _ _ $2.50 

This well-known manual for teachers and librarians has been revised 
to bring the bibliography thoroughly up to date, and the authors have 
taken advantage of this revision to add much new material. The topics 
with special referents have been increased one hundred and eighty and 
now include western and other sectional developments and a fuller treat- 
ment of economic and social history, especially from the Civil War to 
the present. 



Money and Banking 

Fourth Revision 

Revised and continued to the year 1911 

By HORACE WHITE 

505 pages - - - . si .50 

The latest revision of this standard book on monetary banking and 
theory includes a full description and discussion of the Aldrich plan of 
banking and currency reform, a chapter on the mutual relations of the 
stock exchange and the money market, and a review of all important 
matters relative to money and banking, in this country and abroad, 
transpiring since the third edition was published. The book is a com- 
prehensive study of the financial history of the United States. 



GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



LONDON 




Longmans, Green, & Co.’s Publications 



Day — A History of Commerce. By Clive Day, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Economic History in Yale University. With 34 Maps. 639 
pages. $ 2 . 00 . 

This book contains the essentials of commercial progress ; and development with special 
attention to the relative proportion of subjects. During the nineteenth century, the appor- 
tionment of space to the different countries has been regulated by their respective commer- 
cial importance. The first two chapters on the United states are designed to serve both as 
a summary of colonial history and as an introduction to the commercial development of the 
national period. Later chapters aim to include the essentials of our commercial progress. 

Follett— Tlie Speaker of tlie House of Eepresenta- 
tlves. By M. P. Follett. With an Introduction by ALBERT BUSH- 
NELL Hart, LL.D. Crown 8 vo, with Appendices and Index. $1.75. 

^Tn few recent works belonging to the field of politics and historv do we find so much evi- 
dence of the conditions which are essential to the making of a^lod bo k — a weil-chosen 
theme, grasp of subject, mastery of material, patient, long-cont«H|| wisely directed 1 bor, 
good sense and good taste the wonc.er is that in a region so^^v the author should ha\ e 
succeeded in exploring so far and so well. The work has pi iced ev- ry suident of politics 
and political history under heavy obligations " — Political Science Quarterly. 

Cadbury — Experiments in Industrial Organization. 
By Edward Cadbury, part author of “Women’s Work and Wages’^ 
and “Sweating.” With a Preface by W. J. Ashley, M A., Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. $i.6o net. 

Robinson— Cuba and tbe Intervention. By Albert S. 
Robinson (“A. S. R.”). Crown 8vo. 359 pages. Ji. 80; by mail, ^1.92 

Ripley— Railroads : Rates and Regulation. By William 
Z. Ripley, Ph.D., Nathaniel Ropes Pr fess »r of Economics in V^arvard 
University, auth r of “ Railway Problems,” etc. With 41 Maps and Dia- 
grams. Small 8vo. Pp. xviU-t-659. $3.00 net; by mail, ^^3.20. 

Rowe — United States and Porto Rico. With Special Refer- 
ence to the Problems arising out of our contact with the Spani h American 
Civilization. By Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., Professor of Polnical Sciei ce in 
the University of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Porto Rican Commission 
(1901-1902), etc. Crown 8vo, 280 pages $1.30 net; by mail, $140 

Willoughby — Political Theories of the Ancient World, 
By Westel W. Willoughby, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 1 olitical 
Science in the Johns Hopkins University. Author of “ 1 he Nature of 
the State,” “Social Justice,” “The Rights and Duties of American Citi- 
zenship,” etc. Crown, 8vo. 308 pages. $ 2 . 00 . 



LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO , Publishers, 

Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York. 







Longmans, Green, & Co.’s Publications 

WORKS by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Hon. Ph.D. Berlin 

Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham; 
formerly Professor at Harvard University. 

BRITISH DOMINIONS 

Their Present Commercial and Industrial Condition. 

A Series of General Reviews for Business Men and Students. 

Edited by W. J. Ashley. Crown 8vo. $i.So, net. 

By the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttleton.M P 

K..C., late Secretary of State for the Colonies. ^ '* 

AUSTRALIA By the Right Hon. Sir George Reid, K.C.M G High Com- 
missioner of t^Commonwealth of Australia. ® ^ 

M.P., Chairman of the Congress 

of Chamber^j^ommerce of the Umpire at Sydney, 1909. ^ 

NEW ZEALAND. By the Hon. William Pember Reeves, Director of the 
London School of Economics ; late High Commissioner of New Zealand 

f ?■■■ "'alter Hely-Hutchinson, G.C.M G 
Late Governor of Cape Colony ; formerly Governor of Natal. ’ 

SOU PH A FRICA. By Henry Birchenough, C.M G., Director of the British 
South Africa Company ; late Board of Trade Commissioner to South Afriir 
THE WEST INDIES. By Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., D. Sc. late Im- 
perial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indies. 

‘^'^DoSmion®?f Canada®"®*’ Commissioner of the 

TAe Lectures contained in this book -were delivered 
before the University of Birmingham in igio-ti. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES. A Study on the Coal and Iron 
Industries of Great Britain and the United States. With Four Maos 
8vo., JS4.00, net. ^ 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES. A Series of General Reviews for Business 
Men and Students. By various authors. Edited by W. I Ashipv 
Crown 8vo., i.8o, net. 

THE SCOTTISH STAPLE AT VEERE. A Study in the Economic 
History of Scotland. By JOHN DAVIDSON, M.A., D.Phii fFdin I 
and ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. With 13 Illustrations. S4.50, net.’ 

THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. A 

Study of Business Organisation. By Henry W. Macrosty B A *8vn 
^2.50, net. ’ ■ ' • 

THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Bv 

Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics in 
the University of Illinois. With 26 Maps and 95 Illustrations. Crown 
ovo., ipI- 75 ‘ 
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Johns Hopkins University Studies 

in Historical and Political Science 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



Recent studies in American Trade Unionism, by members of the 
Economic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, have been published 
as follows : 

The Finances of American Trade Unions. By Sakolski. Series 

XXIV (1906) Nos. 3-4- Paper, 75 cents. ||||| 

National Labor Federations in the United Stat^^Ry William Kirk. 
Series XXIV (1906) Nos. 9-10. Paper, 75 cents. 

Apprenticeship in American Trade Unions. By J. M. Motley. Series 

XXV (1907) Nos. 11-12. Paper, 50 cents. 

Beneficiary Features of American Trade Unions. By J. B. Kennedy. 
Series XXVI (1908) Nos. 11-12. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Trade-Union Label. By E. R. Spedden. Series XXVIII (1910) 
No. 2. Paper 50 cents ; cloth 75 cents. 

The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions. By F. T. Stockton. 
Series XXIX (1911) No. 3. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.25. 

The Standard Rate in American Trade Unions. By D. A. McCabe. 
Series XXX (1912) No. 2. Paper $1.25; cloth $1.50. 

Admission to American Trade Unions. By F. E. Wolfe. Series XXX 
(1912) No. 3. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.25. 

Bibliography of American Trade-Union Publications. Edited by George 
E. Barnett. Second edition. 1907. Paper 75 cents. 

The Government of American Trade Unions. By T. W. Glocker. {In 
press.) 



The cost of annual subscription to the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies is $3.00. Subscriptions and orders for single monographs should 
be sent to 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 



BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




CoUimbia llniuijrsxt^ %iarti^rly 



The Quarterly aims to represent faithfully all the varied interests 
of the University. It publishes historical and biographical articles of 
interest to Columbia men, shows the development of the institution in 
every direction, records all official action, describes the work of teachers 
and students in the various departments, reports the more important 
incidents of undergraduate life, notes the successes of alumni in all 
fields of activity, and furnishes an opportunity for the presentation and 
discussion of University problems. 

The Quarterly is issued in December, March, June and September, 
each volume beginning with the December number. Annual subscrip- 
tion, one dollar ; single number, thirty cents. 600 pages per volume. 

All communications should be addressed to the COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, at Lancaster, Pa., or at Columbia 
University, New City. 

Nine Important Volumes 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND POLITICAL THEORY. By Leonard T. Hob- 
house. Piofessor of Sociology in lire University of London. Pp. ix -f 218. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By 

Woodrow Wilson, LL D , Late President of Princeton University; Governor 
of New Jersey. Pp. vii-f-236. 

THE BUSINESS OF CONGRESS. By Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Member of 
Congress from M-issachusetts. Pp. vii -|- 215. 

THE COST OF OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. A Study in Political 
Pathology. By Henry Jones Ford, Professor of Politics in Princeton Uni- 
versity. Pp. XV -|- 147. 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. By Albert 
Shaw, LL.H., Editor of the Review of Reviews. Pp. vii-}-i268. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
A ERICAN CITIZEN. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL.D., Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy and Politics in Cornell University. Pp. xviii -f- 187. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION AS AFFECTED BY THE NATURE OF THE 
MODERN STATE. By David Jayne Hill, LL.D., American Ambassador 
to Germany. Pp. ix 214. 

THE NATURE AND SOURCES OF THE LAW. By John Chipman Gray, 
LL.D., Koyall Professor of Law in Harvard University. Pp. xii -f- 332. 

THE GENIUS OF THE COMMON LAW. By the Right Honorable Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., of I incoln’s Inn, Barrister- at-Law ; 
Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. vii + 141. 

Uniformly bound, 12mo, cloth. Each, $1.50 net. 



COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West Twenty-Seventh Street, New York City 



Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 

Edited by tbe 

Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University 

VOLUME 1, 1891-92. 2nd Ed., 1897. 396 pp. (Sold only in Sets.) 

1 , Tbe Dlvoi’ce Problem. A Study la Statistics. 

By Walter A. Willcox, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents. 

3 . The History of Tariff Admiulstration in the United States, from Colonial 
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